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Government Concentration 


NE feature of the proposed Frelinghuysen coal stab- 

ilization bill is worthy of consideration separate 
and apart from the fact-finding and reporting phase. 
That feature is the reorganization in the executive de- 
partments hidden in the measure. In other words, the 
Frelinghuysen bill proposes two things—certain things 
to be done and certain ways to do them. It is to the 
ways and means and the questions thus opened that we 
would direct attention. 

The mining industry of the United States, in so far 
as it has ever had any representstion or consideration 
in the Government, has found that support in the Inter- 
ior Department. In the beginning of the development 
of the mining industry, of which coal is by far the 
largest single unit, the problems were primarily those 
of finding and delimiting the deposits—that is, geolog- 
ical surveys. The next step was technology—methods 
and machinery for mining, refining and preparing the 
products of the earth for market. The U. S. Geological 
Survey met each demand as it arose. The earlier geolog- 
ical and geographical explorations of the coal fields were 
followed by detailed examinations that involved sam- 
pling and analyses of the quality of the coals and, as at 
St. Louis in 1904, the testing of fuels. Mine safety, 
mining methods and combustion problems succeeded in 
turn in engaging the attention of the Survey staff. In 
1910, largely as a result of the organized effort of min- 
ing men acting through the American Mining Congress, 
a rib was taken from the Geological Survey and the 
Bureau of Mines was created, still in the Interior De- 
partment. This was the second step in support of the 
mining industry taken by the Government. 

Beyond the geological problem of finding the mineral 
and coal deposits and the mechanical and technological 
problem of perfecting safe and efficient mining methods 
and economical recovery and proper preparation for 
market, lies the larger present problem of finding a 
market, as for copper; or stabilizing the market, as for 
coal. Because an erratic market means periods of high 
prices, public, popular and therefore political interest 
in the third phase has been aroused. Behind the pass- 
ing interest of the public and of legislators in coal and 
coal prices there is a real need and demand for more 
information on the economics of the industry. The 
remarkable demand for the first report on distribution 
and consumption of coal (1915), published by the Geo- 
logical Survey in 1916, and the interest in the monthly 
reports of production (weekly since 1917) are evidence 
that the men in the coal business were keen for more 
knowledge of their industry before the consumers and 
Congress awoke to its value. 

Few dispute the wisdom of the old saying, “Know 
thyself,” which is but the laconic way of stating what 


Essential in Mining Affairs 


secretaries and advocates of the associations in the coal 
trade have been preaching for years. The fundamental 
purpose of the trade bureaus is to teach those in the coal 
business more about the work they are doing, and the 
fundamental purpose of governmental activity with re- 
spect to business should be to collect and disseminate 
knowledge of industry. For instance, the Department 
of Agriculture makes soil surveys and studies animal 
husbandry, tells the farmer the best way to plant and 
grow crops and, finally, tells him how best to market 
what he produces. The bureau of markets in that de- 
partment and the regular crop estimates do for the 
farmer and the consuming public the type of service 
that Congress is now asked to provide for coal operators 
and consumers. 

There is nothing of regulation, nothing of paternal- 
ism, in this sort of service. It is that type of work that 
the industry would do for and by itself if it were possi- 
ble. But because the organizations of men within an 
industry are party to whatever they do, it is necessary 
for an impartial agency—that is, the Government—to 
act in their stead. Refuge, safe and sure, is often 
found in government statistics and reports. Govern- 
mental “aids” to industry, to labor, to agriculture and to 
finance are seldom refused, and are most frequently 
sought. 

The mining industry as a whole, and the coal-mining 
industry in particular, has been afforded too little of 
this sort of aid by our Government. It is not that the 
geological explorations of the Survey and the techno- 
logical investigations of the Bureau of Mines have not 
been ample as to quantity or of high quality, but that 
the combined effort of the two bureaus is not co-ordin- 
ated with an eye single to the best interests of the min- 
ing industry. There is lacking that singleness of pur- 
pose that characterizes the Department of Labor and the 
Department of Agriculture. There is no Department 
of Mines. Nor can there be as effective work for the 
mining industry, no matter how many bureaus there be, 
if their activities are under a Secretary of the Interior 
or a Secretary of Commerce, each with many other in- 
terests than mining. Much less can the mining indus- 
try be served well if what bureaus there are be spread 
among several departments. 

The Department of Mines, for which we speak, is not 
a new idea. It has been before the mining industry 
for many years. It was a goal toward which the spon- 
sors of the Bureau of Mines were driving. In support 
of the idea the whole mining industry will rally now. 
Coal, petroleum, the precious, rare and base metals, iron, 
the non-metallics, as clay, stone and lime, together with 
the allied metallurgical industry, represent a section of 
the business of this country that is neither agricuiture 
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on the one hand nor manufacturing on the other. Ex- 
tractive mining is a wasting industry and therefore is 
not full brother to commerce. 

Reorganization of the executive departments is on the 
program of the administration this year. It is under- 
stood that the President favors a new Department of 
Public Welfare. There is urge for a Department of 
Public Works. Now is the opportune time to bring for- 
ward the demand for a Department of Mines. The coal 
stabilization bill of Senator Frelinghuysen, as reported 
out, takes a backward step, for it would rip out of Inter- 
ior, the only home the mining industry ever had in our 
Government, one of the three prime functions of govern- 
ment with respect to the coal industry, and leave the 
others behind. Instead of bringing together those 
agencies of government having common objectives this 
bill runs counter to the fundamental theory of proper 
organization by scattering rather than concentrating. 

Creation of a new bureau to do the things with re- 
spect to fact-finding that may finally be decided upon is 
the first requisite. This bureau should either be in the 
Interior Department, where are the Geological Survey 
and the Bureau of Mines, or all three should be carried 
over to the Department of Commerce. Whether in one 
department or the other, the three bureaus having to 
do with mining, of which coal is a large and interesting 
part, should be together under one man. If that man 
cannot be a secretary in the President’s Cabinet he 
should be an assistant secretary of mining. 

With possibly one exception, the references to the 
Bureau of Mines in the Frelinghuysen bill only recite 
duties and powers already conferred and are therefore 
redundant. Amend the bill in this regard, provide for 
a bureau of markets to supplement the geological and 
technological bureaus already efficiently functioning for 
coal and other minerals, put them all in one department, 
preferably a new Department of Mines, and move for- 
ward. 





The Impotence of Force 


ORE can be accomplished in the way of getting in- 

formation from the individuals in an industry by 
way of voluntary reports than by compulsion. Coal 
men are no exception to the general run of American 
business men. They are much more willing to be led 
than driven. Their sense of fairness and willingness 
to help a common cause and good, will carry them 
farther than all the statutes ever written. 

For nearly forty years the Geological Survey has been 
collecting statistics from coal operators and, so far as 
we are informed, there is but one operator who regu- 
larly refuses to furnish voluntarily all the data re- 
quested. We doubt very much whether legislation can 
induce him to report that which he does not desire to 
divulge. One refusal out of six or seven thousand is a 
pretty high average for voluntary reporting. 

There is something about being required to report 
even the simplest facts that does not appeal to the 
individual. It is this feature of the proposed Freling- 
huysen coal stabilization bill that savors too much of 
governmental regulation to suit many. We believe that 
the Government will get just as far in fact finding by 
relying on voluntary reports as on penalties. We be- 
lieve in getting the facts but we are opposed to com- 
pulsory reports. The facts can be collected as well and 
for less money the other way, but the money is neces- 
sary either way. 
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Trading Substance for Shadow 


CRANTON citizens have quite generally gone on the 

principle that if you ask long enough you can always 
get the Legislature to give you what you want. Pre. 
dictions are that they will get the Kohler and Fowler 
mine-cave legislation which they have so ardently de- 
sired in the past and regarding which they have so long 
pleaded, but it will indeed be a gift of ashes, the ashes 
truly representing the incinerated hopes and aspirations 
of their prosperous borough. 

If some of the newspapers are to be believed, the 
meeting of Tuesday, May 17, was merely a concession 
to the anthracite mining interests made by a Governor 
who was fully determined to sign the two mine-cave 
bills. They report that after the inquiry he assured 
some of the visitors privately that he always had been 
in favor of the legislation and had seen no reason to 
change his mind. 

The operators are willing to have a commission ap- 
pointed and will abide by its decision. They want to be 
heard by competent authority. They desire that the 
judgment be made by men who have examined the 
conditions and not by outsiders who have read in the 
newspapers and seen in their pictorial supplements only 
what the Peoples Coal Co. has done and nothing about 
the work of the other companies in the field, who, unlike 
the Peoples Company, are still doing business and doing 
it with due consideration for those who own the sur- 
face rights. Judge Wheaton, for the Lehigh Valley 
Coal Co., declared at the meeting with the Governor, 
that the Peoples Coal Co. had violated all the decencies 
of mining. 

Still less do the companies feel safe when the bur- 
gesses of the various boroughs are given power to close 
down mining operations. President Richards of the 
Reading remarked to the Governor that his company 
operates in twenty-four boroughs and that he did not 
believe one of the burgesses in the two dozen was quali- 
fied to regulate coal mining. Anyone who knows poli- 
tics as it exists in the anthracite region and in most 
others will be disposed to agree with him. 

Luzerne Borough almost to a man is opposed to the 
proposed legislation and it may well be. The Haddock 
Mining Co. is the town’s chief taxpayer and the em- 
ployer of the heads of five hundred families who receive 
almost a million dollars annually in wages and salaries. 
It has paid $75,000 in taxes to the borough in the last 
five years and has spent about half as much in rep- 
arations. 

As frequently happens, this bill drawn to impose a 
burden on those who are unfortunate enough to have 
invested in coal mines, will place a still heavier impost 
on others who have not and have accordingly been hop- 
ing to benefit by it. Unfortunately the desire to se- 
cure the advantages of such legislation has caused 
Scranton citizens to overlook the evils which follow in 
its train. They have exchanged a tangible voluntary 
concession to receive in its place a law which probably 
being unconstitutional, affords no assurance of relief 
whatever. The companies out of their earnings have 
given compensation wherever it is needed. The legis- 
lators have undertaken to give in place of this merely 
what should be rightly regarded as an unconstitutional 
Jaw. The people are trading substance for shadow, but 
the trade fortunately is not yet made. They may yet 
avoid an unprofitable bargain by stating to the Gover- 
nor that the price is altogether too high. 
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Susquehanna Installs Electric Slope Hoist and at a 


Shaft Replaces Steam by Electric Drive 


To Serve Two Radically Different Degrees of Slope a ‘ Two- 
Speed’’ Hoist Is Installed—At a Shaft a Steam Hoist Is Altered to 
Electric Drive by Adding Motor, Gears and Coupling—-Use of Elec- 
tricity Makes Possible the Disuse of an Isolated Boiler Plant 


By Lewis W. LE GRAND 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 





M. A. Hanna & Co., has in the past few years 

made rapid progress in the electrification of its 
extensive mining operations in the anthracite fields of 
Luzerne and Schuylkill counties, Pennsylvania. 

In some cases entirely new electrically-driven units 
are being installed to replace present steam-actuated 
equipment, and in others, where the design of existing 
machines and other conditions will permit, motor drives 
of various types are applied to replace the steam- or air- 
operated motive elements of such equipment. Typical 
of these new and “changed-over” machines are the two 
hoisting units here described, both of which were de- 
signed and built by the Vulcan Iron Works, of Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 


T= Susquehanna Collieries Co., a subsidiary of 


Two SPEEDS TO SUIT TWO DIFFERING GRADES 


At the No. 13 slope of the coal company’s No. 6 col- 
liery, Glen Lyon, Pa., an electrically-operated hoist of 
unusual design recently was put in operation. This new 
machine, several views of which accompany this article, 
is of the two-speed type. It is located inside the mines 
at the top of an inside slope. Normally three loaded 
cars having a maximum total weight of 45,000 lb. are 
hoisted per trip unbalanced, and an equal number of 
empties are lowered on the return journey. The hoist 
serves two lifts. 

In order to serve the lower lift, where the grade is 


steepest, without increasing the size of the motor above 
that required to handle the load at the desired speed 
on the upper lift, the hoist was designed with a speed 
change giving two rope velocities, one of 400 ft. per 
minute for handling the loaded trips on the lower lift 
and the other of 750 ft. per minute for hauling the 
loads on the upper lift. This speed change is accom- 
plished in the first reduction gear, the hoist being of 
the double-reduction type. 


ONLY ONE CLUTCH CAN BE ENGAGED AT A TIME 


Two sets of steel herringbone gears of different 
ratios make up the first reduction or motor gear. The 
pinion of each set is keyed rigidly to an extension of 
the motor shaft, and the corresponding large gear is 
bronze-bushed to run on the intermediate shaft. These 
two gears are engaged and driven by means of separate 
heavy-duty friction clutches, the clutch disks being 
keyed to the intermediate shaft between the two gears. 
Each clutch is controlled by a separate hand lever, the 
arrangement being such that only one clutch can be 
engaged at a time. 

This is accomplished by means of interlocking lugs 
on the clutch shipper-shaft arms which make it im- 
possible for the operator to move the lever so as to 
engage either clutch with its gear unless the other is 
disengaged from its gear. Both clutches may, however, 


be disengaged at the same time, permitting the drum 
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Two-Speed 
Hoist 


This electrically- 
operated 250-hp. 
hoist at No. 6 
colliery, Glen 
Lyon, Pa., has 
two speeds, one 
400 ft. and the 
other 750 ft. per 
minute; two her- 
ringbone gears of 
different ratios 
making the first 
reduction from 
the speed of the 
motor shaft. 




























































DRUM OF 250-HP. HOIST 
The drum has a capacity for holding 2,000 ft. of 1$-in. diam- 


FIG, 2. 


eter rope in two layers. It is 6 ft. in diameter and 5 ft. wide. 
and intermediate shaft to revolve free of the motor. 
In normal operation, however, in lowering the empty 
trips the high-speed gear clutch is engaged. 

The hoist drum, which has a winding capacity of 
2,000 ft. of 13-in. rope in two layers, is of built-up con- 
struction, 6 ft. in diameter and 5 ft. wide. The shell 
is formed of rolled flange steel and secured to heavy 
radially-ribbed end flanges, each of which is supported 
by a separate spider keyed to the drum shaft. The brake 
ring is a separate casting from the drum flange, to 
which it is secured by steel bolts in elongated—that is, 
slotted or approximately elliptical—holes, so that ex- 
pansion of the ring from heat developed in braking will 
not affect the drum and cause breakage. 


To AID IN ERECTION, DRUM WAS MADE IN HALVES 


To facilitate the handling and erection of the hoist 
inside the mines the drum was made in halves, all joints 
being machine-finished and fastened together by turned 
steel bolts driven in reamed holes. The drum is keyed 
to a 12-in. diameter forged-steel shaft and also is bolted 
to the main-gear spider, giving maximum rigidity. 

The brake is of the parallel-motion post type, con- 
trolled by hand. The posts are of cast open-hearth 
steel lined with woven-wire asbestos friction material 
and supported by cast-steel links and turned pins 
mounted on cast-iron anchor plates bolted to the foun- 
dation. 

With the exception of the brake posts and supports 
the entire hoist, including the motor, is “self-contained,” 
the various parts being mounted on a cast-iron bed of 
“hox” section. This bed plate is made in pieces of con- 
venient size bolted together. The drum-shaft bearings 
are integral with the side members of the bed plate. 
The intermediate and motor-shaft extension bearings 
are of rigid ring-oiling type, bolted to the bed frame. 

The depth indicator is of dial form, chain-driven from 
the drum shaft. The main-gear set is of cast open- 
hearth steel, the teeth being straight-face machine-cut. 
The drum gear is made in halves and is keyed to the 
drum shaft as well as being bolted to the drum. All 
gears are covered by steel guards. 


Hoist HAS 250-Hp. INDUCTION MOTOR 


The hoist is driven by a 250-hp. General Electric 2,200- 
volt 3-phase 60-cycle 435-r.p.m. slip-ring induction motor 
joined to the hoist by a Francke all-metal flexible cou- 
pling. The controller is of reversible magnetic type with 
primary-panel reversing and secondary-panel accelerat- 
ing contactors. Sectional grid resistance is used. The 
hoist is so constructed that a 300-hp. motor may be 
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installed at a later date in place of the present machine. 
This hoist has been in operation for about a year, dur- 
ing which time the entire outfit has given satisfactory 
service. 


IN CONVERSION Usep PARTS OF STEAM Holst 


The second unit to be described is a shaft hoist at 
No. 7 colliery, Glen Lyon, which has been altered from 
steam to electric operation. The original steam engines, 
which were made by the Vulcan Iron Works in 1885, 
had 26 x 60-in. cylinders and were direct-connected to 
a 13-in. drum shaft on which is mounted a wood-lagged 
drum 10 ft. 2 in. in diameter with a 6-ft. face. This 
drum winds two 13}-in. wire ropes, one at each end of 
‘the drum, hoisting in balance from a vertical shaft 
‘400 ft. deep. ‘The weights of cage, car and maximum 
load carried in the car are 10,000, 4,500 and 12,000 Ib, 
(respectively. 

For the electric operation of this hoist a geared motor 
drive was built and connected to one end of the drum 
shaft; the steam brake was converted from a direct- 
‘acting type into an air-released gravity-actuated 
weighted type, and a safety device was installed in con- 
nection with it. Of the old steam hoist the main bear- 
ings, drum shaft, drum, brakes and indicator remain 
as originally furnished, practically without change. At 
present the old engine cylinders and bed plates are in 
place, but it is the intention to cut off the old engine 
beds near the main bearings and remove them, as well 
as the cylinders and other parts that are no longer 
used. The electrified hoist is shown in the accompany- 
ing photographs. 


DETAILS OF THE DRIVE MECHANISM 


The drive consists of a set of single-reduction her- 
ringbone gears having a ratio of 12.25:1. These are 
mounted on a cast-iron box-section bed frame, the pinion 
shaft being attached to the motor by a flexible coupling 
and the gear shaft being joined to the drum shaft by 
a cast open-hearth steel flange coupling. To make room 
for the drum-shaft half of this coupling the old engine 
crank on one end of the drum shaft was removed and 
the half coupling keyed in its place. 

The bed frame carries the pinion and gear-shaft bear- 
ings, the former being of the ring-oiling rigid type and 
the latter of the wedge-adjusted removable-shell type. 
All are cast separate from, and bolted to, the bed frame. 
The gears are of cast open-hearth steel, protected by 
guards, the one over the pinion being hinged, which 
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FIG. 3. SPEED-CHANGE GEARS AND CLUTCH OF HOIST 
Interlocking lugs are so arranged that only one clutch can be 
engaged at any one time. 
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FIG. 4 


Converted 
Shaft Hoist 


Originally 
structed for 
steam it is now 
converted to elec- 
trical operation, 
being driven by a 
400-hp. 2,200-volt 
3-phase 60-cycle 
slip-ring induc- 
tion motor. Note 
on right of illus- 
tration the dis- 
carded cylinder 
and bedplate of 
steam engine. 


con- 

















permits it to be lifted, thus facilitating inspection and 
lubrication. 
This hoist 
2,200-volt 3-phase 60-cycle 360/340 r.p.m. slip-ring in- 
duction motor which is mounted on a cast-iron sub-base 
bolted to the gear-drive bed frame and anchored to the 


is driven by a 400-hp. Westinghouse 


foundation. A Westinghouse full-magnetic type of 
control is used, with sectional grid resistance. 


CONVERSION COMPLETED IN F1FtTy-Two Hours 


To give protection against accidents from the failure 
of power, from overwinding and overspeeding, a Vulcan 
safety device has been installed and the old steam brake 
converted into an air-released weighted type by chang- 
ing the piston packings and operating valves to suit 
compressed air and applying a weighted rig and solenoid 
device to the brake cylinder. For the operation of the 


brake cylinder a small motor-driven air compressor with 
automatic controller and air reservoir has been installed. 
The brake engine is controlled for service braking by 
means of a valve placed convenient to the operator. 





Of special interest is the fact that this motor drive 
was installed in such a manner that electric operation 
began in the remarkably short time of fifty-two hours 
after steam drive ceased. In order to avoid shutting 
down operations in the mines for any considerable 
length of time the job was commenced on Saturday 
afternoon and continued until finished. 


CHANGES WHICH CONVERSION INVOLVED 


About all the work that had to be done in order 
to start electric operation was to remove the engine 
connecting rods and one crank, press and key the half- 
coupling to the drum shaft, lower the gear shafts into 
their bearings, bolt up both couplings and turn on the 
power. 

To insure a perfect fit of the half-coupling to the 
drum shaft it was kept at the Vulcan shops until the 
old crank was removed and a pin gage made of the 
exact diameter of the shaft. The coupling was then 
bored to gage size and trucked to the hoist location. 
Since the change-over was made about a year ago, elec- 
























































































FIG. 5 
Converted 
Hoist 


Taken at another 
angle and at a 
greater distance. 
In the extreme 
left foreground 
can be seen a 
companion steam 
cylinder to that 
on the right. 
In making the 
change a geared 
motor-drive was 
connected to one 
end of the drum 
shaft, and the di- 
rect-acting steam 
brake was con- 
verted into one of 
an air -'released 
gravity - actuuted 
weighted type. 
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GEARED MOTOR DRIVE BEFORE ATTACHMENT 
TO HOIST 
The drive consists of a set of herringbone gears having a ratio 
of 123 to 1, mounted on a cast-iron box-section bedframe, the 
Pinion shaft being attached to the motor by a flexible coupling. 


FIG, 6. 


tric operation has continued satisfactorily and prac- 
tically without interruption. 

The installation of this motor drive and the electri- 
fication of a steam-driven fan in close proximity to the 
engine house just described, made it possible to dispense 
with the services of an isolated boiler plant. 





Vanadium as an Alloy Gives Greatest 
Elasticity and Tenacity to Iron 


ERTAIN elements possess the power of radically 

altering the physical characteristics of iron. 
Although no one has yet been able to produce this ele- 
ment in a chemically pure state it is believed that if this 
were possible the resulting metal probably would be as 
soft as lead. It seems that any foreign substance added 
to iron, therefore, renders it harder. 

Many elements both metallic and non-metallic are 
found combined with iron in nature, and in refining the 
metal are seldom entirely eliminated. On the other 
hand, certain other elements may be added to advantage 
to fit the metal for commercial use. Among the chief 
non-metallic elements found combined with or that 
may be added to iron are carbon, sulphur, silicon and 
phosphorus. The metallic elements usually combined 
or alloyed with iron to alter its nature and fit it for 
some certain purpose are nickel, manganese, vanadium, 
molybdenum and tungsten. 

Titanium also is not infrequently found combined 
with iron in nature. Though the presence of this metal 
affects the iron with which it is combined, no special use 
has yet been found for titanic iron, and this element 
is considered rather detrimental than otherwise. Of 
course, almost any metal may be alloyed with iron, but 
the elements above named are the ones most commonly 
found in the ore or used in ferrous metallurgy. 

Until a few years ago iron was chiefly marketed and 
consumed in four principal states, namely, cast iron, 
wrought iron, mild steel and tool steel. With their uses 
and adaptabilities every one is familiar. More recently 
has come the casting made from mild steel, while within 
comparatively recent years has been developed the 
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practice of alloying mild and carbon steels with such 
other metals as nickel, manganese, tungsten, molyb. 
denum or vanadium to harden, soften or toughen the 
resulting steel, as may be desired. 

Of all these alloying elements it is probable that 
vanadium weight for weight possesses: the greatest in- 
fluence. A small fraction of one per cent of vanadium 
added to an ordinary carbon-tool steel enhances its 
value, adding immensely to its elasticity and tenacity, 

Vanadium was discovered in 1804 by Del Rio in the 
brown lead ores of Mexico and in 1830 by Sefstrom in 
the Taberg iron ore of Sweden. Not until 1896 was it 
used in metallurgy and then at the-Firmany Stee] 
Works, in France, where it was used for armor-plate 
steel. In 1899 and 1900 Prof. F..O. Arnold, of Sheffield 
University, investigated the effect of vanadium on steel 
and found that tools of steel containing 0.3 per cent 
of vanadium would cut 75 per cent more turnings than 
tools of the same steel containing 3 per cent of tungsten. 

In 1905 a large and rich deposit of sulphide of 
vanadium was found in the Peruvian Andes. The min- 
eral was termed Patronite after Antenor Riza Patron, 
the original discoverer. More than 90 per cent of the 
vanadium comes from this deposit, which is found at 
Mina Ragra, near Cerro de Pasco, Peru. It is a hard 
black mineral resembling a bituminous clay or coal, and 
it has frequently been regarded as coal, but abandoned 
for that purpose. It contains about 20 per cent of van- 
adium and 60 per cent of sulphur. It also is found in 
other deposits, where it runs only 1 or 2 per cent, the 
rest being a dirty “coal” or else a dirty asphaltite de- 
rived from oil and not, directly at least, from vegetable 
matter. This mine is 15,500 ft. above sea level. 

Vanadium steel finds its chief application in those 
instruments or machine parts that must be at once 
strong, hard and tough. Thus it is used in the shafts 
and disks of turbines, the races of ball bearings and the 
rollers of roller bearings, in tools that must be resilient 
or capable of resisting repeated shocks indefinitely, such 
as the sets of pneumatic riveters, the pistons or strikers 
of pneumatic drills and the like. For these and similar 
purposes this material is meeting with ever increasing 
favor in the mining industry as well as in the manu- 
facture of airplanes, torpedo boats, automobiles and 
other mechanical contrivances. 





DURING THE DEBATE in the House on the naval ap- 
propriation bill Representative Stafford, of Wisconsin, 
inquired as to what was being done to utilize Alaskan coal 
for the navy, as authorized by the bill. Representative 
Kelley, in charge of the bill, said an appropriation of 
$1,000,000 for mining or contracting for coal by the navy 
had been carried in the naval bill for five years but had 
never been used. Representative Stafford said the argument 
for the Alaskan railroad had been that it would enable 
the navy to reach the Matanuska coal fields. Representa- 
tive Kelley said a small amount had been used in experi- 
menting with coal and to determine the extent of the coal 
beds, but that when a vein which gave promise was struck 
it usually would run out and no commercial development 
of coal had been made. Representative Madden, Illinois, 
also criticised the railroad expenditure and predicted that 
it would cost $30,000,000 or $40,000,000 more before coal 
was reached and $50,000,000 more before the coal was placed 
on the Pacific to coal the fleet. 





L. C. CREWE, president of the LaFollette Coal & Iron Co., 
of LaFollette, Tenn., has been elected by the Southern 
Appalachian Coal Operators Association as a director of 
the National Coal Association. He succeeds E. C. Mahan 
as the representative of Tennessee and Georgia. 
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Operated by Fushun Colliery 


Worked with Unusually Large Machinery—One To Be Five Times 
as Big as Panama Canal—Makes Ammonia Sulphate with Own 
Sulphuric Acid—Powdered Coal and Mond Gas Used Under Boilers— 
Starting Timber Forests—Large Repair Shops—Welfare Provisions 


By N. YAMAOKA* 
New York City 


tioned in the article entitled “Manchurian Plant with 

Seam in Places Four Hundred Feet Thick Uses Sand 
Filling,” appearing in last week’s issue, there is also 
an open cut mine at Kuchengtzue connected with the 
operations to which the general name of Fushun colliery 
has been given. Reference was made to this stripping 
in the article mentioned, but it is worthy of further 
consideration. 

It was opened in April, 1914, at the suggestion of 
Mr. Onuma, the engineer of Fushun colliery. Here the 
western terminus of the bed is tilted upward and out- 
crops from 30 to 40 ft. below the surface. At this point, 
moreover, the thickness of the bed reaches 400 ft. or 
more. By the end of October, 1919, 2,508,322 cu.yd. of 
sand and soil, 1,463,532 cu.yd. of shale, 371,824 cu.yd. 
(348,585 tons) of low-grade coal and 1,024,356 cu.yd. 
(960,334 tons) of bituminous coal had been removed. 

As soon as investigation showed that coal could be 
advantageously stripped to a depth equal to three times 
its own thickness, it was decided to open this pit upon 
a large scale. An area amounting to some 500 acres, 
where the coal attains a thickness of from 180 to 430 
ft., will be stripped during the next thirty years or 
more. It is calculated that from this area will be re- 
moved during the first year 32,850,000 cu.yd. of loam, 
sand and gravel, 104,564,855 cu.yd. (100,826,648 tons) 
of coal, 15,684,000 cu.yd. of partings, 185,221,000 cu.yd. 
of shale and 75,628,000 cu.yd. of gneiss. The excava- 
tion will eventually total 381,099,000 cu.yd. 


[: ADDITION to the four pits and three shafts men- 





*Blectrical engineer, South Manchuria Ry. 


The panorama, Fig. 2, shows this open cut, which is 
now known as No. 1. The big shovel in the center of 
the illustration is working in coal and appears to be 
preparing to load it into the 20-yd. Western air-dump 


-cars with which this open cut is equipped, these cars 


when in place for loading being ranged on the track 
just above the shovel. 


THIRTY-FooT Dirt DUMPS PREFERRED 


The height of the dumps on which the stripped ma- 
terial is discharged is limited to about 30-ft. because the 
spoil becomes quite disposed to slide in the extremely 
wet weather of the summer season. The roads in the 
pit on which the dump cars travel are standard gage 
with a limiting grade of 2 per cent. The rails weigh 
80 lb. per yard. 

The coal and its partings are shot by holes drilled 
by 10-hp. motor-driven Keystone drills and by Jack- 
hamers. They are charged with black powder which is 
made at a factory owned by the company, the shots 
being fired by electric fuses. The cost of the black 
powder per ton of coal afforded is 20c. 

The coal and shale are loaded by Chinese coolie labor 
into wagons from benches 12 ft. high. About twenty 
wagons form atrip. They are hauled up-inclined roads 
having a 15 per cent grade to a loading platform, where 
they are dumped into 27- to 50-ton standard railroad 
cars. The partings are hauled to the same dump as is 
used for overburden. There are five electric hoists of 
300-hp., using 2,100-volt 60-cycle current, the rope speed 
being 600-ft. per minute. The frames of these machine © 





=. 





FIG. 1. POWER AND BYPRODUCT RECOVERY PLANT OF FUSHUN COLLIERY IN MANCHURIA 


In the center at the rear are a block of 
fourteen gas producers of Lymn type and 
in front eleven of the Mond pattern. In the 
foreground on the right is the large gas- 





power station wheré the chemical energy of 
the producer gas is converted into electrical 
energy. At the left in the rear is the sul- 
phurie acid works and in front of it the 


Bamag coke plant, which is only for test 
purposes. To the left beyond the confines 
of the illustration thirty Koppers ovens will 
soon be constructed. 
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The stripping machinery is in happy con- 
trast with this coal-loading equipment, 
which is even smaller than is usual in the 
United States. A Bucyrus revolving shovel 
were made at the factory of the South Manchuria Ry., 
the motor being from the Allgemeine Electricitats 
Gesellschaft, of Germany, and the gears from the 
Citroen Co., of England. 

The cars used for loading coal and partings are only 
of 0.6 ton capacity. They have a 2-ft. gage and run on 
25-lb. rail. The management of the colliery is con- 
vinced that the mine cars used are too small for effi- 
ciency but declared that the sudden determination to 
open strip pits made the use of the underground equip- 
ment advisable, seeing that the officials could not afford 
to wait for deliveries from abroad. 


FIvE TIMES SIZE OF PANAMA CANAL CUT 


Operations have been begun farther to the eastward 
in the Oyama district. Here some 450 acres will be 
stripped and the quantities of material moved will be: 
91,300,000 cu.yd. of soil overburden, 1,023,500,000 cu.yd. 
of shale, 386,500,000 cu.yd. (372,900,000 tons) of coal, 
or 1,402,300,000 cu.yd. in all. 

This will be about 5.4 times the world’s biggest exca- 
vation—the Panama Canal. If the total amount of ma- 
terial that will be moved were piled around the earth 
at the equator, separating the northern from the south- 
ern hemisphere, it would girdle the earth with a solid 
wall 29 ft. high and 10 ft. thick. The whole plan of 
working is not completed yet but the excavation of soil 
was started in October, 1920, at the western part of 
the Chen Chin Chai pit, with five bucket excavators 
(made by the Niigata Iron Works, Japan), each of 160 
cu.yd. per hour capacity. Eleven 100-ton steam loco- 
motives and eighty 20-yd. Lidgerwood flat cars are now 
used te transport the excavated material to the dump. 

The shale is removed in the manner in which exca- 
vations are made on railroads until a depth of about 
130 ft. is reached, after which that system is not re- 
garded as being economical. This shale after being 
loosened by blasting is loaded on flat cars by electric 
shovels and hauled away. For depths greater than 130 
ft. the shale is loaded as before into flat cars and 
dumped into hoppers erected at each level of operation. 
From these hoppers it passes to skips, which are hauled 


FIG. 2. OPEN CUT NO. 1 AT THE FUSHUN COLLIERY SHOWING THE LONG INCLINES BY WHICH COAL IS RAISED 


with 23-yd. dipper and three Bucyrus rail- 
road-type shovels with a dipper of the same 
size are used for stripping. The first shovel 
will dump 20 ft. above the rail on which it 


stands and so can load railroad cars on a 
track 20 ft. higher than that on which it is 
operating. The other shovels, dumping at 
an elevation only 16 ft. above the top of 
up inclines to the rim of the pit by a 1,000-hp. electric 
hoist. 

When soil and shale are excavated and the coal bed 
exposed, mining will be started. The coal will be blasted 
first, then loaded by electric shovels into coal cars of 
standard gage and brought to a hopper. From here it 
will be taken out of the pit and to the screening plant 
by means of an electric hoist similar to that employed 
in elevating the stripping cars. 

The electric-railway department of the Fushun col- 
liery controls twenty 50-ton and four 25-ton electric 
locomotives, also four motor cars with five trailers. 
The 50-ton locomotives are designed for a 1,200-volt 
direct-current single-trolley system and are equipped 
with four 120-hp. motors. They are capable of hauling 
a train weighing 600 tons or more on a straight level 
track. Three of these machines are of Allgemeine Elec- 
tricitats Gesellschaft manufacture, thirteen are of Gen- 
eral Electric make and four were built in Japan. Seven 
locomotives are now serving on the main coal-transpor- 
tation line, thirty-eight miles in length; six on the sand 
transportation line, forty-two miles in length; three 
for switching in the Fushun station yards, one is placed 
at the locomotive shed and the remainder are spares. 
The 25-ton locomotives are of Allgemeine Electricitats 
Gesellschaft make fitted with two 55-hp. motors and 
serve as auxiliaries. 

Overhead construction is of the five-point catenary- 
suspension type, having a pole spacing giving a 150-ft. 
span. Poles usually are single iron lattices. The trol- 
ley is a 4/0 B. & S. grooved copper wire. To facilitate 
safe and rapid train movement a system of automatic 
block signals of the Union Switch Signal Co. has been 
adopted. 


PASSENGER SERVICE PROVIDED TO MINING TOWN 


For passenger service between the mining pits and 
the central residential quarter, four motor cars, each 
equipped with two 80-hp. 1,200-volt motors, are 
operated. It is interesting to note that this applica- 
tion of direct current at 1,200 volts on an overhead 
trolley system was the first of its kind in the Far East. 
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rail on which they rest, can fill cars only if 
they come in at the same level as_ the 
shovel. The earth is excavated without 


shooting and is loaded into 20-yd. Western of the river. 


Direct current of 1,200 volts is generated by three 
400-kw. and one 750-kw. synchronous motor generators. 
The synchronous driving motors are direct-coupled and 
are of 585 hp. and 1,100 hp. These machines were 
supplied by the General Electric Co. 

Electrification of the Fushun Branch Line is now 
under consideration. The realization of this plan is not 
a remote possibility, as it will be the most rapid and 
economical manner in which to move the coal in view 
of the large coal tonnage, which, it is expected, will 
eventually reach seven million yearly. 

At present the colliery has two power plants, besides 
one in course of erection. These supply electric cur- 
rent to all pits for both power and lighting as well as 
to several industries in the district. No. 1 station is 
the steam-power plant and in it are placed two sets of 
1,000 kw. Parsons turbo-alternators and one 5,000 kw. 
General Electric Curtis turbo-alternator together with 
complete installations of controlling and feeder switch- 
boards. Ten 400-hp. Babcock & Wilcox water-tube 
boilers supply steam to these machines as well as to the 
hoists and ventilating-fan engines of the Oyama shaft. 


AMMONIA SULPHATE MADE IN GAS OVENS 


No. 2 station is the gas-power plant. Fushun coal 
contains a high percentage of nitrogen, this averaging 
1.6 per cent. Even the refuse picked from the tables 
with the slate contains from 1.0 to 1.2 per cent of this 
element. This constituent in the coal offered every 
inducement for the installation of a gas plant equipped 
to recover ammonia. As a first step, in 1914 were 
installed eleven sets of Mond gas producers, in which 
240 tons of coal are gasified per day, furnishing nine 
tons of ammonium sulphate and about the same quantity 
of tar as a byproduct. 

The gas from the producers, in passing through the 
washers, ammonia absorber and coolers, having been 
freed of dust, ammonia and tarry substances, is ready to 
be burned as fuel under the boilers. The steam-gener- 
ating equipment consists of eight Babcock & Wilcox 
water-tube boilers designed to burn Mond producer gas 
‘and to supply steam to two horizontal Curtis Allgemeine 





0.66 TON CAPACITY RUNNING ON 25-LB. 


air-dump cars (of which there are thirty) 
and dumped along the outer border of the 
pit so as to protect it against the floods 
Five 80-ton steam locomotives 








RAILS WITH A 2-FT. GAGE 

are used in this service. The nature of the 
material can be judged from the appearance 
of the bank shown at the extreme left of 
the illustration. 

Electricitats Gesellschaft reducing turbines, running at 
a speed of 3,600 r.p.m. These are each direct coupled 
to a 1,500-kw. 2,200-volt 60-cycle 3-phase alternator. 
Low-pressure steam for the producers is taken from the 
intermediate stage of the turbine. 

The heavy demand for ammonium sulphate and the 
rapid progress in developing the mine during the recent 
war necessitated the extension of the power plant. An- 
other bank of eleven Mond gas producers was erected 
in 1917 and a bank of fourteen Lymn gas producers as 
well as three 3,000-kw. 3-phase 60-cycle 2,200-volt Gen- 
eral Electric Curtis turbo-alternators operating at 3,600 
r.p.m. in the following year. 

The two power stations operating together have an 
aggregate capacity of 19,000 kw. Byproduct recovery 
from the gas plant amounts to thirty tons of ammonium 
sulphate and about the same quantity of tar daily. 


POWDERED COAL MADE AND USED AT PLANT 


To meet the ever-increasing demand for electric power 
for mining and other industrial purposes and at the 
same time to replace the uneconomical coal-fired boiler 
plant of the No. 1 station, No. 3 station was designed 
and is now in course of erection. Here one new General 
Electric Curtis 12,500 kw. turbo-alternator will be in- 
stalled. The 5,000-kw. machine also will be transferred 
here from the No. 1 station, which is to be shut down. 
The boiler plant consists of six 800-hp. Babcock & 
Wilcox boilers burning powdered coal, prepared by Hor- 
beck pulverizers. 

When the world-wide depression in trade and industry 
began some of the industrial plants in this district, 
including the Fushun factory of the Electro-Chemical 
Industry Co., a big consumer of electricity, shut down, 
making further extension of this power plant unneces- 
sary. The colliery is now undertaking to transmit 
electric energy to Mukden, where it expects that some 
3,000 kw. may be needed in various industries, for city 
lighting and for a proposed street tramway. 

Electric current is generated and was formerly trans- 
mitted at 2,200 volts. As the power demand in the 


distant pits increased two new substations were erected 
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FIG. 3. 


Here the cover over the coal runs from 
10 to 40 ft. The pit was opened in 1920. 
A Bucyrus revolving shovel with a 24-yd. 
dipper and a railroad shovel of the same 
firm having a dipper of equal size are re 
moving the overburden. A Myers-Whaley 


at Wantau and Lumpo pits and the transmission volt- 
age raised to 11,000 in order to reduce the line loss. 
Oil-cooled 625 k.v.a. single-phase transformers are in- 
stalled in each of these substations. 

The most important byproduct of the Mond and Lymn 
gas-power plant is sulphate of ammonia, for the manu- 
facture of which sulphuric acid is an essential raw 
material. Two sulphuric acid plants, each having a 
daily capacity of fifty tons of chamber acid, have been 
installed. One of these has been working since 1916 and 
is composed of two chamber systems placed side by side, 
each having thirty-six pyrite burners, one Glover tower, 
three rectangular chambers and three Gay-Lussac 
towers. The other plant has circular chambers and is 
designed for burning pyrite and zinc blend, the cinder 
of the latter being sent to the zinc-refining plant, under 
the administration of the Zinc Refining Co. in Fushun. 

Seventy-five improved beehive ovens producing sixty 
tons of coke a day have been installed. These were in- 
tended primarily to supply coke for the electric fur- 
naces of the Electro Chemical Industry Co. and to a 
lesser extent to furnish fuel to power plants along the 
railway company’s lines. Before the calcium-carbide 
plant of the Electric Chemical Industry Co. shut down 
an installation of thirty byproduct ovens to produce 100 
tons of coke was contemplated. This installation, how- 
ever, now has been postponed. 

The mine timber employed in the Fushun colliery in 
1919 amounted to 7,835,000 pieces. Most of these came 
from the forests along the Mukden-Antung railway 
line, in the Yalukyang and Kirin districts. It is possi- 


ble that no heavier demand than this will occur in 
future, as the amount of mine timber recovered when 
using hydraulic stowage is remarkable. 


shovel is being used for the loading of coal. 
Four 300-hp. electric hoists are used for 
hauling coal and shale. 
engines and twenty-five 20-yard Western 
air-dump cars carry the excavated strip- 
ping to the dump, which is located south- 


OPEN CUT NO. 2, WHERE FIVE SCRAPER BUCKET EXCAVATORS EACH OF 200 CU.YD, PR 


west of the pit. To the above have just 
been added five scraper-bucket excavators, 
each handling 200 cu.yd. per hour. Eighty 
Lidgerwood Manufacturing Co. 20-yd. flat 
cars transport the material stripped by 
these excavators to the dump, where eight 


Four 80-ton steam 


In 1919 the colliery began afforestation in the vicin- 
ity of the coal field with the idea of obtaining, after 
say thirty years, the necessary quantities of relatively 
small timber or that up to about 7 in. in diameter, 6,720,- 
000 pieces of which were needed in 1919. To meet this 
demand a forest covering 54,000 acres planted with 
some 110,000,000 trees will be required. It was decided 
to complete this work in thirty years. In the first 
year, 1919, an area of 980 acres was planted with 2,000,- 
000 young trees while at the same time 4,400,000 
sprouts were reared in the nursery fields. 

Planting will be carried out yearly, the number of 
trees being increased and the acreage extended until 
a maximum of 9,000,000 young trees on 4,400 acres is 
reached in each of the years 1928 and 1929, after which 
7,000,000 young trees will be planted yearly to fill up 
the place of those cut down and put to use. The young 
trees are ready for service when they have grown for 
ten to twenty years. As for the bigger timbers, it is 
believed that these can be obtained from Yalukyang 
district in future as in the past. 


LARGE PLANT ALTERS AND RENEWS MACHINERY 


Alterations and renewals of parts on the various 
pieces of machinery employed, such as hoists, turbine 
pumps, ventilating fans, screens, excavators, electric 
machines, etc., are made and put in place in the colliery 
workshop. The repair of electric locomotives and sand 
cars is performed in the locomotive shed. 

A rescue station is installed at the town of Chen 
Chin Chai and seven first-aid teams, each consisting of 
six men equipped with Draeger or Proto breathing 
apparatus, are ready for duty when called. 

With the development of mining operations the man- 
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D. me HOUR CAPACITY ARE STRIPPING THE OVERBURDEN. 


unloading plows are installed to handle the 
material. Ten 80-ton steam locomotives will 
soon be hauling these cars from the shovel 
to the dump. In this pit the benches will 
be 30 ft. high and the coal will be loaded 
by electric shovels. A complete hauling 








Unfortunately 














agement realized that it would have to provide housing 
for 3,000 Japanese and 39,000 Chinese, and a plan was 
drafted for building a new town at Chen Chin Chai as 
an auxiliary enterprise. Seven hundred buildings with 
a total floor area of about 200,000 sq.yd. had been con- 
structed by the end of the fiscal year 1919. Suitable 
provisions also were made for streets, bridges, drains, 
sewage, etc., necessary for maintaining this town in 
accordance with modern standards. 


EDUCATION AND HEALTH ARE NOT OVERLOOKED 


In addition, two primary schools, a girls’ school, an 
apprentice-training school, a mining school, a colliery 
hospital, a club, electric lighting and gas works, water 
works and other public improvements have been estab- 
lished. The colliery hospital is divided into several 
specialized departments and administers to a large 
number of patients annually, the staff being consulted 
about 370,000 times in a year. Water wells were 
placed beside the River Hun. From this source two 
turbine pumps of 3,100 gallons per minute capacity 
furnish water for industrial purposes, and two 1,250- 
gallon and two 620-gallon pumps supply drinking water. 

| At the end of June, 1919, the colliery town contained 
' 6,966 dwellings which were occupied by 4,034 Japanese, 
2,918 Chinese and 14 Koreans. 
The telephone exchange station is equipped with 
switchboards for 600 subscribers besides 300 on an 
independent telephone system. 
Two-thirds of the Chinese laborers are “transpor- 
tation men,” from Shantung and Chihli districts. The 
company spends a sum of 300,000 yen for this purpose 
. yearly. Such laborers are not only supplied with lodg- 
ing free of charge but are rationed three meals at 14 sen 










and screening plant for this pit is under 
construction, and engineers are visiting this 
country and Europe to gain ideas and find 
machinery for this work. 

a well-designed 
town on which the company has spent a 





THE AREA STRIPPED COVERS 450 ACRES 


half million dollars in the last fifteen years 
lies over the area that this strip pit must 
ultimately cover. Like parts of Hibbing, 
Minn., its days are numbered. It must be 
removed to make way for the excavators 
and new residences are being built. 


colliery 








(7c.) a day, receive free medical treatment for sickness 
or accident and are supported for not more than six 
months by the colliery if disability is incurred in the 
line of duty. In case of death, regardless of cause, 
the funeral is performed at the expense of the colliery. 
Yentai pit, now under the Fushun colliery, is of less 
importance both as regards quantity and quality of out- 
put than are those described above. This operation is 
situated about twenty miles northeast of Lisoyang. No 
reliable record covering its discovery or early develop- 
ment is available, but that the Koreans who worked the 
Fushun coal, simultaneously worked that at Yentai is 
obvious from the nature and type of the operations. 
During the Russo-Japanese War the Russians ob- 
tained the coal needed for railway service from this pit. 
Yentai coal is semi-anthracite containing 0.5 to 2.73 
per cent of sulphur. The coal is found in a series of 
eighteen beds ranging from 1 to 6 and sometimes to 
10 ft. in thickness. The total quantity available is com- 
puted to be 20,000,000 tons. The daily output at pres- 
ent amounts to only 300 tons. Iron pyrite found in this 
deposit is used at the sulphuric acid factory in Fushun. 


THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE COMMERCE has 
favorably reported a bill authorizing the Borderland Coal 
Corporation to construct a bridge across the Tug Fork of 
the Big Sandy River at or near Borderland, in Mingo 
County, West Virginia. 


SEALED PROPOSALS WILL BE OPENED by the Superintendent 
of Lighthouses, Detroit, Mich., June 7, 1921, 2 p.m., for 
furnishing coal as required by lighthouse vessels and light 
stations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1922, to be 
delivered at Detroit, Sheboygan, Sault Ste. Marie, Houghton, 
and Marquette, Mich., and Duluth, Minn. Information on 
application. 
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Fuse Versus Automatic Switch for Motor Protection 


Fuses Furnished Are Readily Replaced by Others of Such Large Capacity 
as to Afford No Protection to Motors—Replacement of Plug Fuses Too 
Expensive—Oxidation Reduces Capacity of Fuses, Making Them Blow 
Out Too Readily—Circuit Breakers Not Readily Tampered With 


HE success of electrical equipment in mines 
largely depends upon the means provided for its 
protection against improper usage or improper 


Fuses are undoubtedly the oldest form 
In recent years these devices have 


manipulation. 
of motor protection. 


undergone great improvements in both design and qual- 


ity. That they still have a useful field of application 
is undisputed, but it is open to question whether they 
offer the most reliable protection available for elec- 
trical mining apparatus. ~ 

One of the principal objections to their use arises 
from the necessity of having within easy reach a more 
or less skilled workman to rep!ace them when blown. 
Even assuming that an electrician is immediately avail- 
able, considerable time is lost in unscrewing covers, 
removing the blown fuse or fuses, and replacing them 
with new ones. 

This operation is still more difficult, when, owing 
to a severe short-circuit, the fuses have been violently 
b'own and the terminals damaged by the resulting arc. 
All these operations require time during which impor- 
tant machines are idle, workers are delayed, and the 
output is seriously affected. 


TUBULAR FUSES APT TO BE REPLACED BY WIRE 


Another important objection to fuses arises from the 
ease with which they may be tampered with by un- 
authorized persons, as well as their liability to incor- 
rect replacement by those whose technical knowledge 
is insufficient to enable them to differentiate between 
one size of wire and another, or to make the necessary 
allowance in regard to current-carrying capacity when 
substituting a copper fuse for one of tin or other low- 
fusing metal. Attempts have been made to surmount 
these objections by designing the fuse in the form of 
a screwed plug, but the frequent replacement of this 
type of fuse is expensive, and resort often is made 
to rewiring. 

Such an attempt always involves the possibility of 
using some size of wire other than that with which 
the plug was originally supplied, and as variations in 
this direction usually are toward a larger rather than 
a smaller conductor, the re-fused plug offers little or 
no protection to the apparatus it is supposed to safe- 
guard. Furthermore, when such fuses fail and a 
machine is stopped the plug socket is frequently bridged 
by means of fuse wire or other material, a method 
which if carelessly executed invariably damages the 
fittings. 

The ordinary tubular fuse lends itself to a similar 
kind of abuse; in fact, this device is more easily re- 
placed by pieces of wire than is the plug fuse. There- 
fore, it is obvious that fuses, unless replaced in a 
proper manner by a competent workman, are likely to 
become utterly useless as a means of protection. 

Risk of fire also is constantly present, especially in 
mines where gas exists. There is always the possibil- 
ity of a fuse box containing an explosive mixture which 


is likely to ignite when a fuse blows. The greatest 
danger arises under conditions of short-circuit, when 
fuses of any kind are apt to burst with great violence. 

By suitable calibration a fuse may be arranged to 
provide a definite time limit between the reaching of 
maximum current value and the interruption of the 
circuit. This feature may be usefully employed in cases 
where motors are subjected to a rapidly fluctuating 
load, causing the current to momentarily rise above the 
safe limit of continuous operation. 

What is known as “aging” also is a serious drawback. 
A fuse must necessarily carry the full current passing 
in the circuit, and obviously if the wire is sufficiently 
small to be melted at, say, 25 or 50 per cent overload, 
it is always at a high temperature and oxidizes rapidly. 
Consequently, an old fuse may melt when carrying a 
current considerably below its rated capacity. Inci- 
dentally it might also be mentioned that in the case of 
plug fuses the rise in temperature in many instances 
is sufficient to impair the contact between the plug and 
its fittings, causing the surfaces to weld together and 
preventing the withdrawal of the plug. Furthermore, 
even when the plug is successfully removed, the burned 
surfaces require refacing before another fuse can be 
inserted. The shortcomings enumerated above are suffi- 
cient to make desirable a more reliable and convenient 
means of protecting electrical mining apparatus than 
the fuse affords. 


WHY CIRCUIT BREAKER EXCELS FUSE 


Undoubtedly some form of automatic switch or cir- 
cuit breaker is the most efficient protection for either 
large or small motors. The advantages of this type 
of switch may be enumerated as follows: (1) After 
the switch opens as a result of overload, or from some 
other cause, the circuit can be immediately re-estab- 
lished with an adequate degree of protection without 
assistance from a skilled workman. (2) The risk of 
coming into contact with live parts while changing 
fuses is entirely eliminated. (3) The measure of pro- 
tection once properly set remains constant. (4) The 
setting at which the device will trip may be readily 
varied within well-defined limits clearly indicated on 
any automatic switch that is the product of a reputable 
manufacturer. 

On direct-current circuits, by using a double-pole 
switch it is only necessary to provide a trip on one 
line and on three-phase circuits with the neutral point 
insulated two trips only are necessary. If the neutral 
point is grounded, in order to adequately protect the 
apparatus a trip coil should be placed in each phase. 
The overload adjustment should be well protected from 
interference by unauthorized persons but should be 
readily accessible to any one provided with a suitable 
key. 

In the case of direct-current motors air-break switches 
are required, but on alternating-current circuits, oil 
switches are preferable and should always be used on 
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underground apparatus. Each switch should be pro- 
vided with a no-voltage attachment, which, in the event 
of interruption in the current supply, will isolate the 
motor connected to it. 

As regards first cost, fuses have the advantage over 
circuit breakers, but in maintenance expense and in 
continuity of operations with a maximum of safety 
the automatic switch is undoubtedly the best form of 
protection for electrical apparatus both above and below 
ground. 





Rocking Towers with a Clamshell Bucket 


Permit Storage of Coal Over Large Areas 


NEW apparatus for storing coal and other material 

is being manufactured by the Railway & Industrial 
Engineering Co., of Greensburg, Pa. This device, which 
embodies many radical departures from present prac- 
tice, is called the Harrington rocking cableway, after 
its inventor, N. T. Harrington, of the company above 
named. While the apparatus may be employed to ad- 
vantage in the handling and stocking of many materials, 
its use as a coal-storing unit attracts most attention at 
the present time. 

Already installations of this device have been made 
at some bituminous mines in central and western Penn- 
sylvania. It is believed also that the apparatus will find 
ready favor among the handlers and storers of anthra- 
cite. By reason of the large area that may be served by 
the unit it will be possible to store high-sulphur coals 
with comparative safety from spontaneous combustion, 
as the mine product may be placed in piles of small 
depth scattered over a wide area. 

The apparatus consists essentially of two structural- 
steel towers, each of which is balanced by a counter- 
weight attached to its base; an ordinary clamshell or 
grab bucket; controlling ropes for the manipulation of 
the towers and bucket, and the necessary electrical- or 
steam-driven operating motors. 





Cableway 
on Rocker 
Tower 


The 
cableway has small Sw 7 
capacity unless the SA 
towers which sup- f ¥ 
port it move. By & 
rocking the towers 
the capacity of the 
cableway is in- 
creased and large 
tonnages can be 
handled without 
moving the base of 
the tower on rails. 
This _ illustration 
suggests the use of 
the rocking towers 
at a. factory. It 
would be = equally 
applicable at a mine 
where level ground 
was attainable. It 
is shown with a 
track for emptying 
cars, and a_ hop- 
pered crusher over 
which the coal can 
be discharged. 


ordinary 
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The illustration shows the principles of operation of 


the new apparatus. The base of each tower is curved and 
filled with concrete, which acts as a counterweight, tend- 
ing to keep the structural support in an upright posi- 
tion. The tower base is set on an oppositely curved 
support, and may be given a lateral movement through 
an angle of about 120 deg. 

With this construction it will be noticed that the 
line of thrust through the tower base always is at the 
point of contact with the tower support. When the 
tower is at its greatest inclination the counterweight in 
the base is exerting its greatest moment, so that any 
tendency to slip backward along the curved base as the 
tower is pulled over is nullified by this increasing coun- 
terbalancing effect. 

Each tower is stayed in the rear by a cable guy at- 
tached to a concrete anchor, and a rocking or tilting 
anchor is placed at either side. A continuous cable 
passes through suitable blocks attached to these latter 
anchors, thence up and over two sheave wheels at the 
top of each tower. This cable is actuated from a drum 
situated near one of the towers and in line with the 
rocking anchors, and operated by a motor. Thus it is 
possible to rock or tilt both towers in unison from the 
one control. The length of the common leg of the 
triangles formed by the line of thrust of the tower, 
the tilting guys and the horizontal does not vary; the 
other two, of course, change with the inclination of the 
tower, but their sum or combined length remains con- 
stant. 


PILE SEVENFOLD AS LONG AS TOWERS ARE HIGH 


Bucket movement and manipulation are controlled by 
the same man who rocks the towers. He may be sta- 
tioned at any convenient point of vantage from which 
he can oversee all sections of the large area served by 
the device. From experiments that have been made 
with towers of light construction it has been found that 
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they may be located at a distance from each other that 
is roughly 73 times their individual heights. The width 
of the rectangle covered is 1.7 times the tower height. 
The resultant available storage space consequently is 
quite extensive. For example, suppose towers 60 ft. 
high are employed. A storage space is created that is 
about 450 ft. long and slightly more than 100 ft. in 
width. A speed of bucket traverse on the cableway 
equal to 1,000 ft. per minute may easily be attained. 
This, while not excessive, is many times that of the or- 
dinary crane, which the apparatus closely approaches 
in principle of operation. 

The device gives a rapid service over depressions in 
the ground, as the main cable may be stretched above 
a surface of rough contour, where it might be impos- 
sible to build supports or tracks for any other type of 
mechanism. It can also operate over buildings or other 
obstructions and thereby utilize areas for storage that 
might be unavailable otherwise. The predominating 
feature of the apparatus is the movement of the main 
track cable in a lateral direction with only a light mov- 
ing weight in the shape of operating parts. Practically 
no power is consumed in the transport of any dead 
weight along with the live one. 





Balanced Skip Hoist That Both Elevates 
And Distributes Boiler Coal 


UCH attention has been given during the last few 

years to the design and construction of material- 
handling apparatus. Consequently a radical improve- 
ment in this line is hardly to be expected, but when 
made is a matter of interest. Such an improvement has 
recently been patented by Warren Travell and is now 
being manufactured by the Exeter Machine Works, 
Inc., 30 Church St., New York. 

Of all the many forms of equipment for raising ma- 
terials the skip hoist probably is the oldest. The earliest 
type consisted simply of a windlass with a tub or 
bucket; later, guide rails were added and a cage struc- 
ture adopted, resulting finally in the modern passenger 
elevator and the deep-mine hoist. 

One branch of this development, dating back more 
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than one hundred years, produced the so-called skip, 
having four wheels running on a pair of inclined tracks, 
In order to dump the skip automatically the tread of 
the upper pair of wheels was made narrower than that 
of the lower pair, the track for these wheels was curved 
at the upper limit of travel and the wider-gage track 
carrying the lower wheels was continued straight on 


for a short distance. This gave a simple and efficient 
hoisting device and one which in thousands of installa- 
tions has proved satisfactory. 


ONE TRANSFER WHERE TWO WERE USED FORMERLY 


In all these devices no attempt has been made to 
build a single machine combining horizontal transport 
with the hoisting operation. The material handled has 
always been removed from the skip or cage at the end 
of the hoist and the horizontal movement, where neces- 
sary, has required the installation of additional equip- 
ment. Industrial railways, cableways, bucket convey- 
ors, belt conveyors, scraper conveyors and many other 
forms of transporting equipment thus have been used 
in connection with, or as auxiliaries to, skip hoists. 

The improvement above referred to is one whereby 
the skip which elevates the material is enabled to trans- 
port it horizontally. In other words this improvement 
makes it possible to do with a single machine the work 
that heretofore has required two separate devices for 
its accomplishment. 

In order that the skip may be able to carry its load 
both vertically and horizontally without spillage a radical 
change has been made in its construction. The ordinary 
skip is simply an open-ended box equipped with four 
wheels and a hinged bale. The improved skip has an 
opening in the upper portion of the side or top for 
receiving the lead, and has single- or double-hinged 
doors on the opposite side for discharging when the 
skip is running on a horizontal track. 


CoAL IS TRIPPED WHEREVER IT IS NEEDED 


Filling of the skip is accomplished preferably by a 
chute from a hopper. The doors or valves of the skip 
are held in the closed position by a latch, the tripping 
of which accomplishes discharge. For installations hav- 
ing a fixed point of discharge, the latch trip is fastened 
in position beside the track; if, however, it is desirable 
to dump the skip at different points along its horizontal 
travel, as in the case of filling an overhead coal bunker 
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SKIP HOIST ARRANGED TO RUN ON VERTICAL GUIDES OR LEVEL RAILS 


Instead of dumping, as skips usually do, by the head, this skip has bottom doors whi 
sftst = , ’ which can be 
tripped at any point desired. The upper part of the skip is closed by a door so that 
when the skip assumes a horizontal position the coal does not spill out. 
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in a boiler house, the trip easily may be shifted from 
place to place as required. A further improvement con- 
sists in placing the trip on a traveling frame which is 
moved back and forth by a hand winch conveniently 
located. 

An important feature of this improved skip hoist con- 
sists in the balancing of the entire weight of the skip 
and half that of its load by a counterweight which 
operates only during the vertical motion of the bucket. 
In lowering the empty skip the motor raises the counter- 
weight, doing the same amount of work as in hoisting. 
As the weight of the skip frequently is as great as 
that of the load is carries, the effect of this arrangement 
is to reduce the necessary size of the motor and the 
unbalanced stresses in the hoisting equipment to one- 
quarter of what is required for the ordinary unbalanced 
hoist or to one-half of that for the less common type in 
which two buckets are operated in balance. A second 
counterweight of nominal size is employed to take up 
the slack rope paid out from the hoisting drum during 
horizontal travel of the skip. 


REDUCES MANUAL LABOR NEEDED IN OPERATION 


Manual labor necessary for the operation of this 
device is reduced to a minimum by the installation of 
automatic switches which reverse the motor at either 
end of the skip’s run. By this means, in combination 
with an automatic filling device, the skip hoist is made 
entirely self-acting in its operation and requires only 
the occasional services of an operater to keep the 
machinery oiled and to shift the movable tripper in case 
one is used. 

The skip may be of any suitable capacity and the 
height of lift and length of run may be made any 
reasonable distance to suit existing requirements. 
Assuming the ordinary case of a boiler house with a 
hoist of this kind transferring coal from a hopper to an 
overhead bunker, an equipment of this improved type 
having a skip of one ton capacity with a traveling speed 
of 500 ft. per minute will handle coal at any rate up to 
eighty tons per hour. With a skip of two tons 
capacity the rate of handling is increased to 150 tons 
per hour. 

This skip hoist would serve not only for boiler plants 
away from the coal mines but also to carry slack from 
a tipple bin to a bin above the boilers or to deliver the 
crushed bone from the picking table to the same point. 





Ireland’s Peat Supply Will Serve All Her 
Needs for Two Hundred and Fifty Years 


BRITISH report of the peat resources of Ireland 

says that the Irish peat bogs cover three million 
acres, more than half being “red bog,” as distinct from 
“mountain peat soil.” More than a million acres of 
these bogs represent the flat and deep areas, three-quar- 
ters of which are concentrated within the central belt, 
bounded on the north by a line joining Howth with 
Sligo and on the south by a line joining Wicklow with 
Galway. 

The million acres are estimated to have peat deposits 
of an average depth of 17 ft. and to contain upward of 
two billion long tons of anhydrous peat. Nothing defi- 
nite is known as regards the content of the mountain 
bogs, but there probably are in all between three and 
three and one-half billion long tons of anhydrous peat 
or, say, four billion long tons of dried peat in the Irish 
bogs. At the present rate of peat consumption, say 
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six million long tons per annum, and allowing that all 
the imported coal, 4,650,000 long tons, were replaced 
by peat fuel on the basis of two tons of air-dried peat 
to one ton of coal—that is, about nine million long tons 
of peat—the peat deposits would satisfy the fuel and 
power requirements of the country at the present rate 
of consumption for more than 250 years. 

The total coal used in the inland districts of Ireland 
amounts to 1,463,000 long tons, leaving a balance at 
ports of import for local use and for use in adjoining 
districts not requiring to be transported by rail of 
2,800,000 long tons. The total coal consumed in Ire- 
land for all purposes amounts to only 1.08 long tons 
per head per annum, but to that should be added the 
large amount of peat used. Apparently 1,500,000 people 
are wholly dependent on peat for fuel, which at 4 long 
tons per head per annum would amount to 6,000,000 
long tons a year. 

Assuming that 90 per cent of drained bog is water 
and that the density is 1.00 the yield will be about 120 
long tons of anhydrous peat per foot-acre of the bog, 
or about 160 long tons of air-dried peat containing 25 
per cent water. A long ton of average slane-cut air- 
dried peat fuel, filled loosely, occupies approximately 
140 cu.ft., whereas a corresponding figure for bitu- 
minous coal in bulk would be about 45 cu.ft. 

Air-dried peat containing 25 per cent moisture has 
a calorific value between 6,000 and 7,000 B.t.u. per lb., 
whereas coal as supplied in Dublin averages 11,000 to 
12,000 B.t.u. per lb. “as received.” Taking the mean 
of these figures for peat and coal it follows that 1.77 
tons of average slane-cut air-dried peat will occupy 54 
times the volume of a ton of coal and hence may be 
said to be approximately 53 times as bulky as its calori- 
fic equivalent in coal. 

Machine-cut peat when filled in loosely gives an aver- 
age volume of 100 cu.ft. per long ton, but the calorific 
value per pound is the same as if the peat were slane- 
cut. Such peat is four times as bulky as coal when 
comparing the calorific values of both. 





THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS in reporting 
the naval appropriation bill for the year beginning July 1 
next—the bill having failed in the Senate last session due 
to fight over a reduced naval building program—reduces 
coal appropriations for the navy by one-half from those 
available for the current year, in anticipation of reduced 
coal prices. “It would seem reasonable to anticipate a 
decline in fuel prices,” says the committee, in support of 
an allotment of $17,500,000 appropriated for fuel for the 
navy. The appropriation for fuel for ships’ use for the 
current year is $30,000,000, which includes a deficiency 
appropriation of $20,000,000. Another deficiency of $6,000,- 
000 has been submitted, making a total of $36,600,000 for 
fuel for ships’ use for the current fiscal year ending June 
30. For the four years prior to the war the committee says 
the appropriations for ships’ fuel averaged $5,226,114. The 
committee provides for 1922 a total of $17,500,000 for fuel, 
or half the current year requirements but more than three 
times the annual appropriations immediately preceding the 
war. The committee also anticipates reduced steaming by 
the navy, as the bill provides for a navy of 100,000 men. 
It also says that with the increased tonnage over the pre- 
war period, attributable practically solely to small craft, 
it would seem that the amount of fuel proposed should prove 
adequate. For fuel for the Marine Corps the committee 
provides $590,000, an increase of $140,000 over the current 
year but $274,800 less than estimated. 

THE REQUEST OF District of Columbia public schools for 
an appropriation of $20,000 for coal for the balance of the 
year has been granted. 
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Kohler Bill Will Shut Down Scranton Mines 


O A COMMITTEE of members of the Central Labor 

Union and various civic bodies the coal operators of 
Scranton gave notice on May 7 that they would discontinue 
operation on the day that Governor Sproul signed the Kohler 
bill because 85 per cent. of the coal left under Scranton 
must be acquired by second mining and cannot be recovered 
without causing damage to the surface, which under the 
Kohler bill is a violation of the law. 

The conference included all the operators in Scranton and 
Dunmore, the representatives of the Kiwanis and Rotary 
clubs, the Board of Trade, the Commercial Association and 
the United Mine Workers of America. S. J. McDonald, 
president of the Central Labor Union, acted as spokesman, 
asking W. W. Inglis, general manager of the Delaware 
Lackawanna & Western R.R., Coal Department, how much 
coal was under Scranton and Dunmore, how much was pillar 
coal, and could second mining be done without disturbing the 
surface ?- 

Mr. Inglis put the coal resources under the two cities as 
one hundred million tons, said that 85 per cent was in pillars 
and that the coal in second mining could not be taken with- 
out disturbing the surface. On being told by Mr. McDonald 
that “Many people of Scranton believe that the operators 
are using considerable bluff and buncombe and that they 
will not close operations if the mine-cave bills are signed by 
the Governor,” Mr. Inglis replied: “As soon as the law is 
signed, the mines will be closed. We are preparing for this 
already. If we accept the provisions of the Fowler [the 
reparation] bill we automatically deprive ourselves of con- 
testing the constitutionality of the Kohler [the regulatory] 
bill.” 

Officials of the Leggitt’s Creek and Van Storch collieries 
informed the labor-union representatives that they were 
willing to become parties to the voluntary agreement be- 
tween the companies and the Board of Trade providing for 
the repair of houses valued at less than’ $5,000. Charles 
Dorrance stated that the Hudson Coal Co. could not see its 
way clear to be a party to this agreement but declared that 
the company had been repairing properties damaged by 
mine caves for some time. The D. L. & W. declared that 
the contracts to repair properties damaged by mine caves 
would be abrogated as soon as the Governor signed the 
Kohler bill. About 800 properties will be left unrepaired if 
that action is taken. 


BETWEEN 15,000 AND 20,000 MEN May BE IDLE 


Fifteen local collieries will be closed down when the Koh- 
ler bill is signed: Diamond, Hyde Park, Mt. Pleasant, Green 
Ridge, Bellevue, Dodge, National, Sloan, Taylor, Van Storch, 
Leggitt’s Creek, Gibbons, Nay Aug in Scranton and Nos. 
5 and 6 of the Pennsylvania Coal Co. in Dunmore. Between 
15,000 and 20,000 men will be laid idle and payrolls amount- 
ing to $50,000,000 will be wiped out if the mines are closed. 
The feeling, in some sections, however, is still quite strongly 
in favor of the Kohler and Fowler bills. Even the Lacka- 
wanna County Medical Association felt impelled to vote in 
their favor at a recent meeting. 

The Kohler bill requires the coal companies to file accurate 
maps and tracings of all workings at least once in every 
six months. In cities these maps are to be filed with the 
mayor, and in boroughs and first-class townships they are 
to be filed with the county commissioners. Another section 
requires that the companies “keep designated by number 
each and every pillar of anthracite coal beneath the surface 
still remaining in place.” All these pillars must be plainly 
marked with numerals. 

Section 4 gives mayors, burgesses and township commis- 
sioners and their agents the right at all reasonable times to 
inspect mining operations. Another section gives these 
same authorities the explicit authority to close down mining 
operations under certain conditions. Section 5 says: 

“The mayor of cities, the burgess in boroughs, the board 
of township commissioners in townships of the first class, 
shall have the power to prevent the mining of anthracite 
where the pillars of coal shall not have been numbered and 
the numbers thereof designated by maps or tracings, as pro- 
vided by this act, and where mining operations ‘are being 
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conducted in violation of this act they shall have the power 
to nrevent any miner or laborer other than those necessary 
for the protection of life and property from entering the 
mine or mining operation until such time as the provisions 
of the act have been complied with.” 

Townships of the second class are excluded from the 
operation of this act and also any lands which are owned in 
fee simple and are at the same time distant more than 150 
ft. from any improved property owned by any other person. 

Petitions are being circulated saying that the companies 
are doing everything humanly possible to protect the prop- 
erties over their workings, and the General Citizens Cave 
Committee is urging that these documents be not signed, 





British Columbia Coal Inquiry Completed; 
Cost Sheets Justify Prices 


HE coal inquiry ordered by the Government of British 

Columbia to ascertain why coal costs the consumer in 
the province so much more now than it did a few years ago 
is atanend. This investigation was granted after agitation 
centering chiefly in the City of Vancouver. It was backed 
up by the City Council of that city. It will, there is no 
doubt, cost the ratepayers of the province a considerable 
sum. What results will be achieved remains to be seen. 
The reports of the Commissioner, the coal-mining engi- 
neer chosen to conduct the technical side of the inquiry, 
and the chartered accountant have not yet been released by 
the Minister of Mines. But, from all reports, it is not 
likely that much new light will be thrown on the British 
Columbian’s problem of obtaining cheaper coal. 

F. T. Congdon, counsel for the public, voiced public senti- 
ment when he observed that it seemed absurd that with 
coal in quantities short distances from the centers of popu- 
lation, it should cost $15 a ton. The cost sheets of the 
operators and the dealers, sworn to by responsible business- 
men and apparently unshaken by competent rebuttal evi- 
dence, justify the prevailing conditions. 

Mr. Congdon, as a result of his activities before the Coal 
Commission, made the following recommendations relative 
to the coal business of the providence: 

(1) Abolish the use of the long ton. 

(2) Require coal operators to furnish monthly returns of 
operating costs and sales realizations of their several mines. 

(3) Dealers should be licensed, not for revenue, but to 
comply with conditions contained in the license safeguard- 
ing the public. 

(4) Consideration of feasibility of collection of stores of 
coal during the summer. 

(5) Tests should be made and published showing the 
analyses and characteristics of coal from all provincial 
mines. 

(6) Dealers should be required to issue regular lists set- 
ting forth the different grades of coal, tests relating to 
them and the uses to which different grades of coal may be 
best applied, with prices. 

(7) Consideration of appointment of a fair weights and 
measures officer for the province, and he might be given su- 
pervision over similar civic officers and jurisdiction as to 
grades. 

(8) Supervision of construction of buildings might include 
regard to convenience for accepting coal and wood in bulk. 

(9) Combines which keep up the price of coal should be 
dissolved and the offenders punished. 

(10) An exactment to compel operators to furnish coal 
to any person demanding a quantity not less than one car- 
load of forty tons. 

(11) Study should be given to the question of introduc- 
ing uses of coal that would obviate the waste of byprod- 
ucts and the public nuisances now suffered. 

(12) Consideration of the use of pulverized coal and es- 
tablishment of central plants for production and autimatic 
stokers. 

(13) Encouragement of interior (British Columbia) mines 
which can produce coal at low operating costs and can place 
it on the market at low cost if railway rates are made rea- 
sonable, and endeavor to secure reduction of railway rates. 








Co-operation Needed in the Development of 
Improved Equipment 


Development of a New Type of Machine Requires 
the Expenditure of Time, Labor and Means and 
Involves Many Failures—Mine Officials Must Co- 
operate with Manufacturers to Insure Success 


ITH much interest I have fol- 
lowed the letters in Coal Age 

bearing on the development of coal- 
loading machines. It was pleasing to 
note that N. D. Levin, in his letter, 
Mar. 24, p. 548, characterizes the atti- 
tude of a previous writer on this sub- 
ject as being obstructive to all progress. 

Perhaps few men beyond those di- 
rectly connected with the manufactur- 
ing end, realize the great expense and 
amount of work necessary for the de- 
velopment of a new type of machine 
of any kind. Many trials bring failure 
and disappointment and these must be 
met and the difficulty overcome by re- 
newed mental effort before ever the 
machine is brought to public notice. 

OPERATORS BENEFITED MORE THAN 

MANUFACTURERS 

Let us pause here and ask: Who is 
ultimately the greatest beneficiary in 
the event of final success? Will not 
the coal operator profit to an even 
larger extent than the manufacturer 
when the improved equipment has been 
placed at his disposal and its installa- 
tion shows a larger production at a less 
cost for operation? 
History will prove that the consum- 
ing public owes a great debt of grati- 
tude to many a poor starving inventor, 
who has devoted the best years of his 
life to develop the things that we now 
enjoy and are prone to regard as a 
matter of course. Without improved 
equipment in our mines, where would 
the coal industry be today? Is it not 
time that we put aside the short- 
sighted, selfish policies that so often 
control us and lend assistance and en“ 
couragement to those who are striving 
to develop and improve present equip- 
ment in mining? 
It was my good fortune, earlier in 
life, to secure employment with a coal 
operator who gave freely of his time 
and offered every facility for trying 
out, in his mine, any new device that 
promised to be a benefit to the industry. 
For that purpose, a section of the mine 
was understood as being set apart 
where a new machine or type of equip- 
ment could be installed. 

It was even permitted to make any 
possible changes in the methods of 


working that seemed necessary to give 
the device a fair chance to succeed. 
I do not recall, however, that these ex- 
periments involved the management in 
any great expense. On the other hand, 
I am sure that the benefits derived more 
than outweighed the trouble and ex- 
pense entailed by the trial. 


DIFFICULTIES ENCOUNTERED 


There are a number of difficulties 
involved in the mechanical loading of 
coal, and this is especially true under 
the present methods of laying out mine 
workings. As just mentioned, how- 
ever, it is in the power of the mine 
management to lend great assistance 
in the practical development of new 
machinery, by showing a willingness to 
modify the methods of working em- 
ployed, in a portion of the mine, for the 
purpose of trying a new machine under 
as favorable conditions as possible. 

That a successful mechanical loader 
is desirable in our mines we all agree. 
It is my firm belief, that, in time, this 
type of machine will be developed so 
as to work successfully under most any 
condition common in mining. But, 
assistance from mine operators will 
greatly hasten that time. 

Speaking of concentration of work, 
which one writer appears to regard as 
impracticable, it is my opinion that 
modern appliances such as coal loaders 
and other improved equipment make 
concentration not only possible but 
highly probable. 


HYDRAULIC BLASTING 


There is, for instance, now being 
developed in this field, a method of 
hydraulic blasting in connection with 
the Oldroyd mining machine, which 
undercuts and shears the coal, besides 
cutting the slots for the hydraulic 
cartridge. These efforts have met with 
some considerable success. 

My hope is that if this method can 
be perfected and a_ suitable loading 
machine devised, it will be possible to 


load the tonnage of a mine from a 
very small fraction of territory now 
required. 

It is unnecessary to point out the 
many economies that would result from 
a great concentration of work, as all 




















mining men know what trouble and 
expense are involved in keeping open 
large and scattered areas, in mines. 
With cutting, shooting and loading per- 
formed in one continuous operation, it 
is clear that a small territory will fur- 
nish a large tonnage of coal and better 
supervision can be had and maintenance 
cost reduced to a minimum. 
W. A. REAM, 
Denver, Col. Mining Engineer. 


Work That Counts for Nothing 


Much time is lost by mine foremen in 
fruitless efforts often made necessary 
by reason of a lack of proper man- 
agement and co-operation. 

ERMIT me to offer a few sugges- 
tions in line with an editorial that 

appeared in Coal Age, Mar. 3, p. 391, 
entitled “The Futile Foreman.” The 
article pointed out a few things that 
cause mine foremen much fruitless 
effort and appealed to me as of far- 
reaching importance in the production 
of coal. 

Attention is first drawn to the lack 
of suitable transportation facilities in 
the mine. This may be due to a num- 
ber of things, such as poor equipment, 
cars and track not in good condition, 
insufficient power for hauling the coal 
and a poorly arranged system generally. 

ESSENTIALS TO SUCCESS IN THE 
OPERATION OF A MINE 

Every practical mining man knows 
that the successful operation of a mine 
depends largely on maintaining good 
roadbed, track and switches. Competent 
trackmen must be employed for this 
work and given the tools and material 
required for their purpose. Cars must 
be mounted on efficient bearings and 
kept in good repair. 

Where these matters are not given 
proper attention, frequent derailment 
of the cars is bound to happen and the 
foreman must spend much of his time 
in seeing that the wreck is cleared, cars 
put back on the track and all necessary 
repairs made at once, so that there will 
be no further delay in hauling coal. 

It goes without saying that these 
difficulties can be avoided with proper 
foresight on the part of the manage- 
ment and the co-operation of all con- 
cerned. On the other hand, failure to 
give needed attention to these matters 
causes the foreman many hours of lost 
labor that should be put to better 
advantage in the mine. 

Experience has taught me that effi- 
cient mine management is the chief 
factor in producing results. Reference 
was also made to inadequate power. In 
mule haulage, the animals must be kept 
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in prime condition. If mechanical haul- 
age is employed the installation must 
be such that delays will be largely 
avoided and the coal brought to the 
tipple regularly. The cars should be 
mounted on roller bearings and kept 
well lubricated. 

In regard to the foreman losing much 
time in breaking in new men, my belief 
is that this will depend much on his 
treatment of the men he employs. A 
foreman should give his men incentive 
to work and induce them to co-operate 
with him and with each other in a 
single purpose to produce coal and 
avoid unnecessary delay. 


MAKE NEW MEN UNDERSTAND 
THAT ONLY MERIT COUNTS 


In starting new men, the foreman 
has an excellent opportunity of gaining 
their confidence and making them 
understand that merit is the only thing 
that counts. The aim and purpose in 
mining is to produce coal and avoid 
delays and unnecessary expense. To 
do this, there must be co-operation on 
the part of every man in the mine. 

I have often studied to ascertain why 
the daymen in a mine have so little 
desire to keep up their work in an 
efficient manner. My conclusion is that 
mine foremen are often to blame for 
not giving them the right incentive to 
work. Any show of favoritism on the 
part of the foreman destroys all incen- 
tive for good work. On the other hand, 
if men are given to understand that 
merit is the only thing that counts 
they have an incentive to do their best. 
Then and only then will there be the 


real co-operation that will produce 
results. W. H. Luxton. 
Linton, Ind. 





Safety Requirements in 
Tennessee Mines 


Attention is drawn to the classification 
of mines generating explosive gas and 
the requirements specified for such 
mines in the Tennessee mining law. 

Speer question of making the mines 

safer has been again brought for- 
ward in the letter of James Ashworth, 
mining engineer, which appeared in 

Coal Age, April 21, p. 716. Reading 

that letter brought to my mind another, 

by R. W. Lightburn, bearing on the 
same subject, published some time 

since. (Jan. 6, p. 22) 

In his letter, Mr. Lightburn referred 
to the question of whether a fireboss 
violated the mine law when he permit- 
ted the air returning from a pair of 
entries generating gas, to pass through 
rooms where locked safety lamps were 
in use. 


MINING LAW Must BE CLEAR 


I recall the discussion of this ques- 
tion, and agree with the sentiment ex- 
pressed by one writer (Oct. 28, p. 903), 
that the fireboss could not be held to 
have violated the law, unless the read- 
ing of the law made it clear that his 
act was contrary to its requirements. 

My belief is that where the state 
mining law does not clearly specify the 
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requirements necessary to make a mine 
safe, it is the duty of the mine officials, 
the superintendent, foreman and fire- 
boss to make and enforce regulations 
that will accomplish this end. In the 
case to which reference has been made, 
it would seem that the law was indeter- 
minate in respect to the act of the fire- 
boss, which warrants the conclusion 
that no law was violated in that case. 


SAFETY REQUIREMENTS IN THE 
TENNESSEE MINING LAW 


In this connection, I want to make 
a few brief references to points in our 
Tennessee Mining Law, which I believe 
are worthy of note. In this state, the 
mines are grouped in four classes, but 
I will mention only those mines belong- 
ing to Class A, as generating firedamp 
in sufficient quantity to be detected on 
the flame of a modern safety lamp. 

The Tennessee law makes some spec- 
ial requirements regarding these mines, 
with a view to increasing the safety of 
their operation. It is specified (Sec. 
32) that such mines must be laid off in 
districts, and not more than fifty men 
and eight mules shall be employed at 
one time in any single district or split 
of the air current. 


MINES EXAMINED EVERY 60 DAyYs 


Again, the law states (Sec. 9) that 
the chief inspector or one of the dis- 
trict inspectors must examine each 
Class-A mine at least once every sixty 
days. The minimum amount of air re- 
quired in these mines is 150 cu.ft. per 
min. for each person and 600 cu.ft. per 
min. for each mule employed in the 
mine. 

The law permits no mine generating 
gas and belonging to Class A to be 
operated for thirty days without a cer- 
tified foreman in charge and he must 
hold a Class-A certificate. (Sec. 15). 

Regarding crosscuts and_ break- 
throughs in entries and rooms, the law 
specifies (Sec. 19) that no entry shall 
advance more than 60 ft. ahead of the 
last completed breakthrough, without 
the special permission of the chief mine 
inspector who shall designate the dis- 
tance, which is allowed only for the 
purpose of making connection with 
other openings. 

The same section specifies that the 
distance between breakthroughs in room 
pillars shall not exceed 75 ft., which 
shall also be the distance of the first 
room from the entry or air-course. 


OVERCASTING THE AIR AND USE OF 
ELECTRIC CAP LAMPS 


Before closing, I want to refer to two 
points in which I cannot agree with 
Mr. Lightburn, as expressed in his let- 
ter to which I have referred. First, 
the idea advanced of overcasting the 
intake air so as to conduct it into the 
rooms turned off the return airway, 
for the purpose of giving them fresh 
air, does not appeal to me as good prac- 
tice. It would not only weaken the 
chain pillar, but what is more, it would 
reduce the volume of air that would 
reach the face of the headings where 
the gas is generated. 
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Again, Mr. Lightburn endorses very 
strongly equipping the mine with elee. 
tric cap lamps. The objection to this, 
in my opinion, is the failure of these 
lamps to give any indication of the 
presence of noxious gases. My pref. 
erence is the locked safety lamp for 
use in mines generating gas. 

When working to the dip I have seen 
men overcome by breathing blackdamp, 
of the presence of which they were 
unaware because their electric lamps 
gave no indication of the danger sur- 
rounding them. I know that we cannot 
all agree on this matter. But, where 
cap lamps are used there should always 
be some lamp or other means of making 
known the presence of noxious gases 
when they occur. OSCAR H. JAMEs. 

Crawford, Tenn. 


With What Authority Should the 
Fireboss Be Clothed? 


Is the mine foreman or the fireboss the 
official who is most responsible for 
the safety of the men and property? 
Should the fireboss be clothed with 
the authority of a state officer? 

OR some time past, considerable 

discussion has been carried on, in 
our institute meetings in this region, in 
regard to what authority should be 
given firebosses. It has been argued 
that, inasmuch as the fireboss is re- 
quired by law to pass an examination 
before a state examining board and 
hold a state certificate, he is in fact 

a state official. 

Advocates of this doctrine claim that, 
in regard to matters pertaining to the 
safety of the men and property, the 
fireboss should be clothed with author- 
ity that could not be questioned by 
either the superintendent or the mine 
foreman. In other words, should he 
conceive it advisable to do so a fireboss 
could stop the mine or any portion of 
it without consulting other authority. 


DIVIDED AUTHORITY A MENACE 
TO SAFETY IN THE MINE 


Like most questions, this one presents 
two sides for consideration and I may 
be permitted to offer a few comments 
from the viewpoint of the superintend- 
ent and foreman of a mine. In doing 
this, I will try to be brief and mention 
those points that appear to have the 
most direct bearing on the question of 
authority in the operation of a mine. 

My conviction is that the authority 
over all matters pertaining to the oper- 
ation of a mine and responsibility for 
the safety of the men employed therein 
should rest wholly with the mine fore- 
man. Divided authority and responsi- 
bility are fatal to any enterprise and 
usually lead to the playing at cross- 
purposes and “passing the buck.” 

It goes without saying that a compe- 
tent foreman would, at all times, be 
willing to discuss with his superintend- 
ent matters pertaining to the method 
of working, haulage, timbering and 
other operations underground. With 
his fireboss he would likewise discuss 
matters relating to the ventilation and 
safety of the mine. 
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Naturally, a foreman in charge of 
a mine would quickly resent any inter- 
ference in his control of the men occa- 
sioned by the giving of orders not his 
own. Orders given over the head of a 
foreman must weaken his authority and 
prove fatal to discipline, while the 
psychological effect on the man him- 
self acts to lessen his usefulness. 

Moreover, the fireboss usually leaves 
the mine at noon, that being the end of 
his shift. From that time the fore- 
man is the only responsible person in 
charge. Now, should a dangerous con- 
dition arise or accident happen how 
easy it would be for the foreman to 
shift the responsibility to the shoulders 
of the fireboss and claim that he had 
neglected some duty during his shift. 
Right here is a chance for trouble. 

At the best, the position of foreman 
is a difficult and trying one, requiring 
energy, patience and judgment. He 
must deal with men of various nation- 
alities, temperament and ideas, and 
labor to weld these diverse elements 
into a compact organization having one 
purpose, which is the safe, efficient and 
economical operation of the mine. 
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In this work he should have the en- 
tire confidence and support of those 
in authority over him. He must have 
the assurance that his word is supreme. 
My experience has been that if a man 
of average intelligence, experience and 
ability is given proper authority and 
the responsibility placed squarely on 
his shoulders he will rise to the occasion 
and perform his work quickly and well. 
On the other hand, hedge a man about 
with petty restrictions, divide his au- 
thority and responsibility, question his 
judgment and the result is an increased 
expense and diminished efficiency in the 
performance of work. 

Finally, I would have the mine fore- 
man given a rigid examination and 


granted a certificate for a limited . 


period only. He should be given entire 
authority over the mine and held re- 
sponsible for the safety of his men and 
the property in his charge. His com- 
pensation should be commensurate with 
these duties and responsibilities. To 
divide this authority and responsibility 
will make neither for safety nor effi- 
ciency. W. A. REAM, 
Denver, Col. Mining Engineer. 














Inquiries 
Of General Interest 














Size of Opening in Regulator to Reduce 
Quantity of Air Passing 


Calculation of Opening in Regulator Required to 
Reduce Air Volume Must Be Based on a Constant 
Power on the Air When Speed of Fan Is Constant 


ECENTLY, I have been perplexed 

in estimating the size of opening 
required in a box regulator in order to 
reduce the quantity of air passing in 
a split 6 x 8 ft. in section and 2,000 ft. 
long. This airway being shorter than 
the other split, has been taking too 
much air and it is desired to reduce 
the quantity to 30,000 cu.ft. per min. 
The pressure at the mouth of the split 
is 15 lb. per sq.ft. 

My figures show that the natural 
pressure in this split, for the circula- 
tion of 30,000 cu.ft. of air, would be 9.1 
Ib. per sq.ft. Subtracting this from the 
pressure at the mouth of the split (15 
Ib. per sq.ft.) gives for the pressure 
due to the regulator 5.9 Ib. per sq.ft. 
Then, calculating the area of the open- 
ing in the regulator that will pass 30,- 
000 cu.ft. of air per minute gives 


__ 0.0004 x 30,000 

~ VW 5.9/5.2 
However, setting the slide in the reg- 
ulator so as to give this area of opening, 


I find the quantity passing in that split 
is still too large, although the fan is 





= 11.26 sq. ft. 





running at the same speed as before. 
Kindly explain where the trouble lies. 
Johnston City, IIl. STUDENT. 





The effect of placing a regulator in 
an airway is to increase the resisting 
power of that airway or split and the 
total resistance of the mine is also 
increased. Assuming the power on 
the air remains constant, as indicated 
by the speed of the fan being un- 
changed, the effect of an increased 
mine resistance is to increase the 
pressure and decrease the total quan- 
tity of air in circulation. 

By means of a regulator it is possible 
to effect any required distribution of 
the air between two spits. The quan- 
tity in the regulator split will be re- 
duced while that in the free split is 
increased; but the increase in the latter 
is less than the decrease in the former 
split, which results in a decrease in the 
total quantity of air passing into the 
mine. 

The method of calculation employed 
by this correspondent holds true only 
when the pressure at the mouth of the 
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two splits remains constant. But, if 
the power on the air in the main air- 
way remains unchanged both splits will 
be under an increased pressure, by 
reason of the regulator. 

In order to make this calculation, it 
is necessary to know either the power 
on the air (U) or the original quantity 
of air (Q) in circulation before the 
regulator was put in position. We 
must also know the length of the other 
split. 

Assuming the original quantity of 
air passing into the mine as Q = 
70,000 cu.ft. per min., makes the power 
on the air 70,000 x 15 = 1,050,000 
ft.-lb. per min. Also, taking the 
lengths of the two splits as 2,000 ft. 
and 3,000 ft., respectively, each having 
the same cross-section 6 xX 8 = 48 
sq.ft., their respective rubbing surfaces 
are 2(6 + 8)2,000 = 56,000 sq.ft.; and 
2(6 + 8)3,000 = 84,000 sq.ft. 

Now calling the unit pressure after 
the regulator is in position p, the quan- 
tity of air (q) that will pass in the free 
split under the pressure p is 








= pa _ 4 V 48 p 
7-47, = 4 \ po0000002 x 84,000 
= 81131/ p 


But, since the total air volume (U/p) 
is equal to the sum of the quantities 
passing in the two splits (q + 30,000), 


we can write 8,113 / p + 30,000 = 
U/p; and, multiplying throughout by 
p, gives for the power on the air, 


U = p(8,113 V/ p + 30,000) 
= 1,050,000 ft.-lb. per min. i 


But, since the pressure (p) produc- 
ing the circulation is equal to the sum 
of the natural pressure in the regu- 
lator split and the pressure due to the 
regulator, we have for any area of 
opening A, in a regulator passing 
30,000 cu.ft. of air under a pressure 7, 


a p.2 (20008 > ae") 49.1 





Aw SS >+a1 2. 


Now, by trial, a value must be found 
for A, in equation 2, that will give a 
value for p, which substituted in equa- 
tion 1 will make the power on the air 
U = 1,050,000 ft.-lb. per min. By trial, 
we find this value of A is practically 





10 sq.ft. ; 
For example, making A = 10, in 

equation 2, gives 

p= “ + 9.1 = 16.588 lb. per sq. ft. 


Finally, substituting this value for 
p, in Equation 1, gives for the power 
on the air 
U = 16.588(8,113 \/ 16.588 + 30,000) 

= 1,045,800 ft.-lb. per min., 
which is close enough to the value 
previously found. 

Therefore, the opening in the regu- 
lator required to reduce the quantity 
of air passing in this split to 30,000 
cu.ft. per min., under the assumed con- 
ditions, should be 10 ft. square. 
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Examination, Mine Foremen and Firebosses, 


Bituminous (Pa.), April 5-8, 1921 


(Selected Questions ) 


QUESTION—What are the duties of a 
mine foreman when he arrives at the 
mine in the morning? 

ANSWER — The mine forman’s first 
duties on arriving at the mine in the 
morning are to receive the verbal re- 
port of the fireboss and examine his 
written report regarding the condition 
of the mine and any dangers that he 
may have discovered in his examination. 
He should receive from the fireboss and 
hold the checks of men working in any 
places reported to be unsafe. No one 
should be permitted to enter and pro- 
ceed to work, except with the per- 
mission of the mine foreman, whose 
duty it is to appoint the daymen to 
their several duties, after which he 
should give his personal attention to 
the removal of dangers reported by the 
fireboss. He must also see that drivers 
and motormen are on hand and that 
the work of hauling and hoisting the 
coal is gotten underway with as little 
delay as possible. 

QUESTION — What information rela- 
tive to qualification and experience 
should a mine foreman obtain from a 
workman seeking employment? 

ANSWER—He should ascertain where 
and for how long the man has worked 
previously, examine his credentials if 
he has any, and form his own personal 
estimate of the man’s character and 
ability to work, so as to be able to judge 
correctly as to the kind of work for 
which he is best fitted. 

QUESTION — What are the require- 
ments of the mining law in regard to 
cut-throughs in rooms and entries? 

ANSWER—The Bituminous Mine Law 
(Art. 9, Sec. 3) requires the mine fore- 
man to see that proper cut-throughs are 
made in all room pillars at such dis- 
tances apart as the inspector may de- 
cide is necessary, not more than 35 
nor less than 16 yd., depending on 
conditions affecting ventilation. Art. 
4, Sec. 2 requires further that the 
foreman shall see that these cut- 
throughs are closed when necessary, so 
as to conduct the air current forward 
to the last cut-through next to the face 
of each room and entry. No room or 
entry shall be turned in advance of 
the last cut-through on the entry, ex- 
cepting that roomnecks may be turned 
by the entryman driving the entry when 
the inspector gives his consent. 

QUESTION — The ventilator produces 
60,000 cu.ft. of air per min. What 


volume of air would you expect to find 
at the working faces, and how many 


men would you employ to conform with 
the Bituminous Mine Law? 

ANSWER—Good practice will require 
that eighty or ninety per cent of the 
main intake current shall be found, by 
measurement, passing through the last 
cut-throughs, at the working faces of 
the several splits. The percentage of 
the air reaching the working faces will 
naturally depend largely on the develop- 
ment of the mine. 

The bituminous law (Art. 9, Sec. 2) 
specifies that no more than 70 per- 
sons shall be permitted to work in the 
same continuous current, unless the 
mine inspector considers it imprac- 
ticable to comply with this require- 
ment, in which case he may authorize 
the employment of a larger number not 
to exceed 90 persons. 

QUESTION — What first-aid treatment 
would you give to a workman with 
head and shoulder laceration? 

ANSWER—Send for a doctor at once. 
In the meantime, make every effort to 
stop the bleeding from the wounds. If 
the bleeding proceeds from the scalp, 
a tight bandage should be applied so 
as to cover the bleeding part. This 
should be secured firmly by passing 
over the scalp and under the chin, over 
the forehead and around the back of 
the head, as shown at (a) in the accom- 

















Cc 
STOPPING BLEEDING OF WOUNDS IN 


THE HEAD 


panying figure. To assist in stopping 
the bleeding from the head, a pad 
should be inserted under the bandage 
over the temporal artery just in front 
of the ear and above the jaw. Should 
the bleeding be profuse and coming 
from an artery, as indicated by its 
bright red color, pressure should be 
applied to the carotid artery, by press- 
ing the trumb or finger deeply into the 
neck just in front of the strong muscle 
that reaches from the breastbone to 
the bone behind the ear, as shown at 
(b) in the figure. 

Where the bleeding proceeds from 
wounds in the neck and is profuse, 
coming from the arteries, there should 
be no delay in applying pressure at the 
most effectual point. If the wound is 
in the shoulder or armpit, the pressure 
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is best applied upon the subclavian 
artery, by pressing the thumb deeply 
into the hollow behind the collar bone, 
as indicated at (c) in the figure. 

As no portion of the body can keep 
alive when the blood supply is cut off 
for a considerable length of time, an 
attempt should be made to relieve the 
pressure gradually and observe the 
effect on the bleeding. A continuous 
pressure on an artery should not last 
more than two hours at the most; but 
an antiseptic compress should then be 
bound firmly in place and should re- 
main so at least an hour to allow a 
blood-clot to form. 

QUESTION—What instructions would 
you give to a miner in regard to the 
hondling and use of explosives? 

ANSWER—Where blasting by miners 
is permitted strict rules should be made 
and enforced, limiting the amount of 
explosives that each miner can take 
into the mine, which will depend on the 
number of shots he will fire. Each man 
should be instructed to use every pre- 
caution in taking his explosives into 
the mine, carrying them in proper 
receptacles, keeping the caps and pow- 
der separate and stowing these away 
in a safe place in his box until required 
for use. Each miner should be in- 
structed how to locate his holes to the 
best advantage and how the powder 
should be charged in the holes and 
tamped. He should also be instructed 
in regard to the warnings that he must 
give before firing a shot. In most 
eases, the rules should forbid any shot 
being fired or any hole charged, until 
the mine foreman or fireboss has ex- 
amined the hole and determined the 
amount of charge to be used and per- 
mission has been given to fire. Every 
miner should be examined to ascertain 
that he is familiar with the require- 
ments of the law regarding the hand- 
ling and use of explosives and the 
charging and firing of holes. 

QuEsSTION—What are the uses of an 
anemometer, water gage and tape line, 
in connection with ventilation of a mine? 

ANSWER — The tape line is used to 
measure the dimensions of the airway 
where the reading of the anemometer 
is taken. Muit.y “'ng the average 
width by the height of the airway gives 
the sectional area in square feet. The 
reading of the anemometer for a sin- 
gle minute is taken as representing the 
velocity of the air current in feet per 
minute. Multiplying the sectional area 
of the airway by the veloeity of the air 
current gives the volume of air passing 
in cubic feet per minute. 

The water gage is used to ascertain 
the difference of pressure between the 
intake and return airways for the mine 
or any section of the mine. Each inch 
of water gage corresponds to a pres- 
sure of 5.2 lb. per sq.ft., which is the 
unit of .ventilating pressure for the 
mine or section in question. Multiply- 
ing the volume of air in circulation by 
this unit pressure gives the power on 
the air, expressed in foot-pounds per 
minute. Dividing this by 33,000 gives 
the horsepower on the air. 
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Production Costs, Increased Freights and High Wages 
Prevent Lower Coal Prices, Says KE. W. Parker 


N VIEW of the somewhat widespread discussion of the 

domestic fuel situation, the following editorial from the 

New York Herald of May 9, and the reply thereto from the 

Anthracite Bureau of Information, may be found of interest: 
COAL PRICES MUST COME DOWN 

Coal producers who are berating the public for not loading up 
now with coal for next winter at war-inflation prices might as 
well save their breath. At a time when steel plants, textile 
mills, railroads, express companies and other industries are read- 
justing war inflation wages, cutting war-inflation production 
eosts and lowering war-inflation prices the coal trade cannot ex- 
pect to stay up in the war-inflation clouds and get away with it; 

What the coal business needs to do to sell its coal is to offer 
its product to the public at a right price, like any other manu- 
facturer or dealer. If it does not do that the coal trade is not 
going to sell its coal. It is of no use to tell the public that unless 
it buys its coal now at the excessive prices demanded for it 
the public next winter will freeze to death at still higher prices. 
The public is not going to buy the coal at these excessive prices 
and the public is not going to freeze to death. 

The time has come for plain speaking to the coal producers 
who think they can sit tight on war-inflation wages, war-inflation 
production costs and war-inflation prices to the public when 
everything must be readjusted. Either they must act to bring 
about the economic readjustment which is imperative in their 
business as in every other business—either they must thus 
provided the cheaper coal, or Federal, State and local governments, 
backed by all the power that is in the American people, wiil 
get on that job for them. 

The reply of the Anthracite Bureau of Information, issued 
May 10, and signed by E. W. Parker, director of the Bureau, 
is as follows: 

“The editorial in your issue of May 9, entitled ‘Coal Prices 
Must Come Down’ seems to demand some response. It is 
not believed that the Herald desires to do injustice to the 
anthracite operators any more than to other persons or 
corporations engaged in industrial enterprises. It is quite 
evident that the writer of the editorial is not in full posses- 
sion of the facts and conditions with which the anthracite 
industry is faced at the present time. 

“Permit me to say in the first place that no one would 
be more pleased to welcome a decline in the price of hard 
coal than the anthracite operators, if that could be accom- 
plished without involving serious loss to the industry as a 
whole. The fact is, however, and it is a very important 
fact, that in the face of the present cost of production no 
material reduction can be made in the mine price of anthra- 
cite without eliminating a substantial portion of the neces- 
sary tonnage or compelling its production at serious loss to 
the higher-cost companies. Some mines are now idle for 
the simple reason that present prices do not permit of their 
operation at a profit. 

“There are three factors involved in the cost of coal to 
the consumer, namely, production, transportation and local 
distribution. Including the advance in wages granted by 
the President’s Anthracite Coal Commission last year, the 
aggregate increase in the labor cost of anthracite over the 
prewar period has been 138.6 per cent (see Monthly Labor 
Review of U. S. Department of Labor, October, 1920, p. 
104), and the award of this commission fixes the rate of 
wages until March 31, 1922. The labor cost in the produc- 
tion of anthracite represents over 70 per cent of the total 
expense. The cost of supplies, such as timbering, mine 
rails, explosives, etc., have practically doubled. The whole- 
sale price of domestic anthracite according to the Monthly 
Labor Review (February, 1921, p. 51) has increased 98.5 
per cent. 

“It is a matter of common knowledge that freight rates 
have been advanced approximately 100 per cent, and there 
is no reason to believe that the retailers’ expenses have 
not increased in the same proportion. The anthracite 
operators, however, have nothing to do with either the cost 
of transportation or local distribution. 

“It may be claimed that as the increase in wages subse- 
quent to the agreement of 1916, notwithstanding the exist- 


ence of a four years’ contract, and by the President’s com- 
mission were granted because of the advancing cost of liv- 
ing, the miners should now consent to reductions in wages 
before the termination of the existing contract, because of 
the marked decline in the prices of other commodities. It 
goes without saying that any action of that character would 
almost certainly precipitate a general strike, and effectually 
stop the production of every mine in the anthracite region. 
The operators are not willing to break their contract. Is 
it the opinion of the editor of the Herald that it would be 
wise to make the attempt? 

“In conclusion permit me to call your attention to the 
fact that there are now before the Governor of Pennsylvania 
two bills relating to taxes and charges on anthracite coal. 
If they become laws the total levy in all probability will 
amount to 34 per cent on the mine value of the entire 
commercial production (coal used in the operation of the 
mines is exempted), and as 30 per cent of the tonnage con- 
sists of steam sizes, sold in competition with bituminous 
coal and at less than the cost of production, the entire 
tax will have to be carried by the 70 per cent of domestic 
coal, which by a simple process of arithmetic will be seen 
to have to carry a tax of 5 per cent. If the bills become 
laws they will go into effect July 1.” 





Task of Regaining Public Confidence Rests 


With Retail Coal Man, Says Dr. Smith 


R. GEORGE OTIS SMITH, director of the Geological 

Survey, in an address before the Indiana Retail Coal 
Merchants Association at Indianapolis on Friday, May 6, 
declared that the coal industry was in bad grace with the 
public, although he personally did not feel that the case 
against the coal industry had been fairly tried. He said 
that coal men must prove their good relation to the public 
before the public makes the fatal mistake of demanding 
government control of the coal industry. He said the bur- 
den of regaining public confidence lay with the retail coal 
man and that results would be achieved through service 
and publicity of business facts. Director Smith said he 
looked forward to the day when coal-trade associations 
would replace the activities of their lawyers with work of 
economists and other constructive efforts. These organiza- 
tions should be efficient through permission under the law 
to combine so that stronger organizations for co-operation 
might be built up with no restraint of trade. Extracts from 
his remarks are as follows: 

“In common practice we start our economic logic at the 
wrong end; it is natural to think first of the price to the 
consumer, but that is not always the place to apply the 
remedy. The economist, whether he be a lawmaker, a 
newspaper writer, a coal dealer, or some other variety of 
plain citizen, should first study costs rather than prices, for 
costs determine prices. What did the coal cost at each 
step in its production, all the way from the working face 
in the mine to the bin in the consumer’s cellar?—that is 
the question that must be answered. No federal law or 
municipal regulation could long control prices to the con- 
sumer except as it controlled costs to the producer and dis- 
tributer. Price too often is only a symptom, and treatment 
of that symptom, distressing as it may seem, will not reach 
the real seat of the trouble, which is some abnormality that 
may not be apparent but that really causes excessive costs. 

“If I were speaking to coal operators I should discuss the 
distressing condition of the country that tries to support 
too many coal mines and too many mine workers. With a 
mine capacity far beyond even our maximum needs, full- 
time employment is out of the question. Any suggestion of 
deflating this excessive mine capacity, however, only arouses 
a protest by the guardians of the freedom of privaté initia- 
tive; they contend that personal rights are threatened and 
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they will tolerate no amendment to the present rule of 
opening up new mines and of enlarging old mines whenever 
high prices invite speculative investment in the coal busi- 
ness. But encouragement of wide-open competition in coai 
mining has failed to benefit the consumer, and the spread 
between capacity and output has lately been getting larger, 
partly because our restrictive legislation that affects the 
coal business expresses so completely the gospel of com- 
petition and the dogma of anti-combination; we have 
thought in terms of prices rather than of costs. 

“The condition of having too many mines may be in part 
paralleled by the condition of having too many dealers. On 
this subject I have no statistics, and so I only suggest the 
thought. The consumer may welcome the entrance of new 
men into the retail coal business, but he should consider 
the question, Is there enough business to support the number 
of dealers already handling it? Just as coal can be mined 
most cheaply by large units working twelve months in the 
year, so also coal can be distributed most cheaply by large 
units working twelve months in the year. It is not in the 
public interest to encourage competition by multiplying the 
number of small operators or small dealers. Lower prices 
cannot come by the route of higher costs. 

“The ‘snowbird’ incident does violence to coal economics, 
whether the ‘snowbird’ be operator, jobber or retailer. The 
small mine operator, whose leased mine is opened on the 
cropping and is overexpensive in labor and cars, while its 
product disturbs the market by reason of poor quality and 
high price; the fly-by-night seller of car numbers, who has 
neither investment nor conscience to stabilize his business; 
and the amateur retailer, who takes on a side line of a few 
ears of coal as a flyer when demand exceeds supply and 
when neither experience nor equipment seems necessary 
to success—all are birds of the same feather, who appear 
in flocks when the picking is good. The ideal in service 
is continuous and reliable service, rightfully profitable to 
him who serves, because it is helpful to him who is served.” 





Freight-Car Loading Continues to Gain; 
Still Behind 1920 Figures 


N INCREASE of 17,470 in the number of freight cars 
loaded with revenue freight during the week which 
ended on April 30 compared with the preceding week was 
shown by reports received from the railroads of the United 
States by the Car Service Division of the American Railway 
Association. 

The total for the week was 721,997 cars, which is the 
largest number loaded during any one week since just before 
last Christmas. This is the fourth consecutive week an 
increase in loading has been reported. The total is, how- 
ever, nearly 79,000 cars below that for the corresponding 
week in 1920 and approximately 30,000 below that for the 
corresponding week in 1919. 

Increases were reported, compared with the preceding 
week, in the loading of all classes of freight. Coal loading 
totaled 145,010 cars, which was an increase of 6,400 over 
the week before but 23,700 cars below that for the corre- 
sponding week in 1920, while 451,714 cars were loaded with 
merchandise and miscellaneous freight, which includes 
manufactured products, an increase of 5,000 cars over the 
preceding week. Grain and grain products, forest products 
and ore also increased about two thousand cars each. Com- 
pared with the corresponding week last year, decreases 
were reported in the loading of all commodities. 





Nova Scotia Mine Workers Dissatisfied 


LLEGING that the Dominion Coal Co. and the Nova 
Scotia Steel & Coal Co. are violating the Montreal 
agreement by refusing to adhere to the yardage provisions 
thereby arranged, the United Mine Workers is meditating a 
strike. J. B. McLachlan, secretary-treasurer of the United 
Mine Workers of America, was examined at Ottawa by the 
Special Committee on Fuel as to the costs of production in 
the Maritime fields. He said that the Halifax coal dealers’ 
“spread” was $4.25 on the coal they handled, whereas the 
mine workers got only $2.30 for producing it. Wm. Delaney, 
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district vice-president, complained at the same hearing that 
the Dominion Coal Co. has stored this year only 170,000 
tons against 300,000 to 400,000 tons in other years, the 
reason alleged being that owing to the financial embarrass. 
ment of the company the banks would not advance jt 


money for storage. D. D. McKenzie stated that the mine 
operators did not want to store except for contracts ahead. 


Glen Alden Coal Co. Offers $60,000,000 
For Lackawanna Coal Properties 


HE Glen Alden Coal Co. has bid $60,000,000 for the 

anthracite coal properties of the Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western Railroad Co. and this offer has been accepted, 
according to announcements made by the contracting com- 
panies subject to the confirmation of the stockholders. 

This is the first step to be taken by the railroad toward 
segregating its railroad and coal interests. Railroad stock- 
holders will be given the opportunity to purchase the stock 
of the coal company at $5 a share on the basis of one share 
of coal stock for each share of railroad stock now held. 

In official quarters it is stated that the purchase of the 
road’s coal properties by the Glen Alden company has no 
direct bearing: on the capitalization of the railroad com- 
pany’s surplus to the extent of $45,000,000, which will be 
distributed as a 100 per cent stock dividend if the stock- 
holders approve at the special meeting on July 21. 








Common Policy for Miners in Anthracite 
And Bituminous Regions 


ELIEVING in greater co-operation between mine work- 

ers in the anthracite and bituminous regions and that 
the whole 500,000 union men should make a united front 
and advocate similar policies, a conference was held May 
17 at Indianapolis by the international officers of the United 
Mine Workers of America and the district presidents and 
international board members of the anthracite region. 

It was decided that not until after the international con- 
vention of the United Mine Workers, which begins in In- 
dianapolis on Sept. 20, shall the anthracite tri-district con- 
vention be held, so that the smaller body may be swayed 
by the larger. The anthracite convention hitherto has been 
held in August. 

It would be a concession to the public much to be desired 
if the mine workers would decide definitely whether they 
thought wages should be based on the year or on the day. 
Here, indeed, is a policy on which they might profitably 
agree. Should a man who is irregularly employed only 
get the same wage as does one who has work all the time? 
Those in the anthracite region who work regularly de-- 
manded at the last wage conference the same pay as in the 
bituminous districts, where the wage was raised to provide: 
for irregularity. A common policy might prevent them: 
working both ends against the middle. 





Controversy Over Powder Price Settled; 
Indiana Miners to Pay $2.40 Per Keg 


OWDER prices for miners in district No. 11, United’ 

Mine Workers of America, including most of the Indiana. 
coal territory, were raised to $2.40 a keg, following an 
agreement between miners and operators recently. Many 
of the mine workers who have been idle returned to work. 
John L. Lewis, international president of the United Mine: 
Workers, asked that operators and miners meet and effect 
a settlement. After much deliberation the mine workers: 
agreed to the 15c. increase in powder prices. A large 
number of mines near Terre Haute closed May 1, when 
the old contract of $2.25 a keg expired and the operators. 
attempted to charge $2.40 a keg. Officers of the mine: 
workers upheld the operators on the powder price. , 





THE FRENCH MINISTER OF PUBLIC Works has reduced the: ° 


price of furnace coke to 110 francs per ton, which hitherto 
was 135 francs. Considerable stocks in coke being at hand! 
in France, the Government has turned over large quantities. 
to the general trade. 
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The Weather Vane of Industry 


News Notes Chronicling the Trend of In- 
dustrial Activities on Which Depends the 
Immediate and Future Market for Coal 
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ery is in better condition than it has been since the end of the war, 

according to a report of business conditions issued May 18 by the 
National Bank of Commerce in New York. “Physical plants,” the 
report continues, “have been rehabilitated, railway congestion relieved 
and the fuel shortage overcome. Unfortunately, under present condi- 
tions, the productive capacity of Europe, like that of the United States, 
cannot be profitably employed. 

“Every country in the world has large stocks of imported merchan- 
dise awaiting absorption and in some localities stocks are so large that 
it is impossible to provide proper storage facilities. The absorption 
of this accumulation has begun, but is being retarded in the countries 
which are Europe’s best customers because those countries are unable 
to dispose of their own products. This condition is further aggra- 
vated by the fact that the world-wide fall in commodity prices has 
affected primary commodities more than semi-finished and manufac- 
tured articles. 

“The volume of retail trade has been fairly satisfactory, at least 
for department stores and other large stores in cities. The money 
value of sales has been somewhat less than last year but the physical 
volume of goods moved has remained approximately the same. It ap- 
pears, however, that department stores and larger establishments are 
doing a greater proportion of the total business than hitherto, so that 
the smaller establishments are running somewhat behind. Continued 
public demand in spite of wage reductions, and at a time of consider- 
able unemployment, appears to be accounted for by large popular 
savings of the past few years, and unsatisfied requirements in many 
of the staple lines. 

“Encouragement may be taken from the action of the Legislature 
of Pennsylvania in repealing the so-called Full Crew Law, the final 
vote being taken the day after the reduction in the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road dividend. This is one of the first signs of a more intelligent atti- 
tude toward the railroads on the part of state authorities. The cost 
of this statute to the transportation companies of Pennsylvania during 
the ten years during which it has been in effect is estimated to have 
been $40,000,000.” 


|: THE manufacturing countries of Europe the productive machin- 





Railroads Taking Back Men announced a shutdown from May 27 


An immediate beneficial effect of to July 5. The mild winter, with 
the Railway Labor Board’s announce- consequent falling off in demand for 











ment of an approaching rail wage 
reduction was shown in Chicago, 
May 18 when the Chicago & Alton 
R. R. re-employed 3,000 maintenance 
of way and shop men. Two thou- 
sand more, it is announced, will be 
employed on June 1. Predictions are 
made that all of the 250,000 men 
now out of work in the country will 
have been re-absorbed by the rail- 
roads by July 1. 





Rubber Shoe Plant Closes 


Notices posted May 14 in the 
shops of the Boston Rubber Shoe 
Co. in Malden and Melrose, Mass., 





rubber footwear, is given by the 
management as the reason for clos- 
ing. The factories employ 3,200. 





General Electric Strikers Return 


The longest strike in the histery 
of the General Electric Co., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., was ended May 16, when 
many of the moulders and core- 
makers who went out in sympathy 
with the striking foundrymen at the 
Erie (Pa.) plant last June returned 
to work after international officers 
of the union reported that the strike 
fund was low and that no more bene- 
fits would be forthcoming. 


Ford Factory Making New Records 


Production at the Ford Motor Co.'s 
plant is increasing steadily. May 3 
a new record was established, with 
3,953 cars turned out that day. ‘This 
high mark, however, stood only 
twenty-four hours. May 4, 3,993 
cars were built. This stood only 
forty-eight hours, for on May 6, 
4,042 cars were made, and the record 
was again raised twice when on May 
9 and 10 4,072 and 4,083 cars were 
made respectively. It is expected 
that the production for May will be 
fully 100,000 cars as against 90,000 
for April. 





German Knives Close U. S. Mill 


The branch of the Walden Knife 
Works located at Goshen, N. Y., has 
been closed down, owing, it is stated, 
to the poor demand for knives be- 
cause of large importations from 
Germany, which are sold at lower 
figures than the American product 
can be offered. 





Employment Gains Exceed Losses 


Increased employment in eight 
major industries and decreases for 
the remaining six reported was 
shown in Labor Department figures 
for April. The largest increase was 
in the automobile industry at 25.2 
per cent, others being, woolen, 22.5 
per cent; hosiery and underwear, 7.6 
per cent; men’s clothing, 7 per cent; 
silk, 5.2 per cent; cigars, 5.6 per 
cent; cotton finishing, 1.7 per cent, 
and boots and shoes, 8 per cent. 
Decreases were in car building and 
repairing, 12.3 per cent; iron and 
steel, 9.7 per cent; leather workers, 
11.3 per cent; paper making, 11.4 
per cent and coal mining, 3 per cent. 





Outerwear Mills Speeding Up 


Manufacturers of knit goods for 
outerwear, according to the Journal 
of Commerce, are speeding up plants 
in Wisconsin, Michigan and adjacent 
states, and a number have gone on 
a basis of manufacturing for stock 
because of the bright outlook for 
autumn and winter business. The 
volume of for-stock manufacture, 
however, is as yet only a small pro- 
portion of the total. Manufacturers 
and jobbers say that orders for 
spring and summer exceeded expec- 
tations. Orders continue to come in 
for comparatively small quantities, 
but are increasing in size and fre- 
quency. The best reports prove that 
stocks in retailers’ hands are much 
lower than a year ago. Prompt 
delivery orders continue with most 
of the mills. Manufacturers appear 
desirous of having a_ recognition 
among the retailers that the summer 
months are likely to find an excess 
of orders over capacity unless ad- 
vance buying is indulged in more 
freely than has been the case during 
the past two or three months. 
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gave his views on publicity in the coal indus- 
try in the following telegram to the National 
| Coal Association convention at New York, May 19: 

“IT am in receipt of your request that I briefly 
express my views on the value of publicity in the 
coal industry. I am confident that it is the desire 
of the whole industry that it should not only grow 
in stability but also that it should secure and hold 
public confidence. It is my belief that both the 
coal operator and the public will be better pro- 
tected by regular prompt and monthly publication 
of fundamental facts than by extension of legal 
regulations beyond existing anti-trust acts. It is 
proposed to determine and publish monthly totals 
of production, stocks, consumption, percentage of 
the industry in operation and average prices 
realized at the mines for different classes of coal. 

“I believe this will go some distance toward 
accomplishing several things. It should stimulate 
industrial consumers to more regular demands. It 
should enable coal operators to forecast more 
reliably the volume of demand. It should enable 


Hens HOOVER, Secretary of Commerce, 








Operator and Public Better Protected by Publicity 
Than by Legal Regulation, Says Hoover 


—— 





the consumer to form some judgment as to the 
prices he should pay for coal. It should tend to 
hold down overexpansion in the industry by pub- 
lication of the ratio of production to capacity; 
also, by illuminating to the public the mine prices 

it would protect the great majority of operators 
from the criticism that can only be properly 
levelled at the minority in such buying prices as 
last year. I believe it would to some extent mit- 
igate extortionate prices and unduly low prices | 
by giving realization to the great consumers that 
there is no fundamental shortage of supply on 
the one hand and encouraging them to take advan- 
tage of the periods of depression in production on 
the other. 

“The outstanding economic difficulty of the coal 
as well as some other industries of the country 
is the cost and risk imposed both on the industry 
and the community by the highly intermittent 
production. I do not imagine that publicity is a 
cure-all to intermittency or any other economic ill, 
but at least it is an assistance toward sounder and 
more stable industry.” 














Senator Frelinghuysen, in Letter, Expresses Opposition 
To Restriction of Private Operation of Industry 


D. A. MORROW, vice-president of the National Coal 

J Association, has reecived from Senator Joseph S. 

e Frelinghuysen of New Jersey, chairman of the 

Senate sub-committee on Interstate Commerce, the fol- 

lowing letter regarding the latter’s bill now pending in 
the Senate designed to stabilize the coal industry: 

“IT am in receipt of your letter of May 14 announc- 
ing the fact that the annual convention of the National 
Coal Association will meet next week and it is their 
intention to consider carefully the proposed legislation 
embraced in the Senate bill known as an Act to Stabilize 
the Coal Industry. 

“While I cannot make any statement beyond that I 
have already made for publication, I will say that it 
has been my desire, ever since I became the head of 
the sub-committee of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee to investigate the coal situation, to do something 
that would bring about better conditions and greater 
harmony in the industry. 

“The experience of the last few years of shortage of 
supply caused by the war, strikes and climatic condi- 
tions has caused much confusion in the minds of the 
consumers as well as those who legislate for the people. 
To hastily legislate in reference to a great industry such 
as this is, without facts, or any attempt to reform 
without experience, in my opinion would be unwise. I 
have steadily opposed the passage of any legislation 
which would regulate or restrict the private operation 
of any industry. 

“However, I believe that the Government should be 





in possession of all the facts and figures concerning the 
coal industry; that there should be a department of the 
Government charged with the collection of these facts 
and that, through co-operative effort of the various 
elements of the industry—the operators, the miners, the 
wholesalers, retailers, and the consumers as well as that 
important factor in the coal situation, the transporta- 
tion lines—a more complete understanding and better 
conditions would be brought about. 

“The act introduced by me has this object in view. 
It places in the hands of the Secretary of Commerce 
the duty of working in co-operation with those who 
mine and sell coal and also those who buy it. There has 
never been anyone in the Government to whom coal oper- 
ators or consumers could go for information or advice. 

“The bill I have introduced empowers the Secretary 
of Commerce to collect this information and pay some 
attention to the coal industry. The Secretary will have 
no regulatory power or any authority which would 
interfere with the ordinary course of the business. 

“The scientific work in relation to coal is still left 
with the Department of the Interior, or, in other words, 
the Director of the Bureau of Mines. This work has 
to do with the determination of grades, kinds and quali- 
ties of coal and of the relation between the productive 
capacity of the mines to the consumption of coal as 
well as with the development and improved methods 
of production. 

“The Bureau of Mines is suitably equipped for work 
of this character, while the Department of Commerce 
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is relied upon for the commercial phases of the matter, 
covering production, shipment, available tonnage at the 
mines, and price, both wholesale and retail. 

“I feel that when this bill is enacted into law it will 
greatly relieve the present unsettled conditions and 
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If something of 
this character is not done and there is no one in author- 
ity who can speak upon the coal question, the misunder- 
standings will continue and the industry will be in a 
more unsettled condition than ever before.” 


bring about a better understanding. 





Sponsor for Seasonal Rate Bill Says It Is Honest Effort 


To Avert Coal Famine and Panic Prices 


discussed during the hearings in the railroad investiga- 

tion before the Senate Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, Chairman Cummins and Senators Frelinghuysen and 
Stanley (of Kentucky) favoring the legislation, while rail- 
road representatives opposed it on the ground that it would 
reduce revenues of the roads. 

Senator Stanley said he was favorably inclined to the 
pill, for by reducting rates at certain periods of the year 
there would be an automatic increase of transportation, and 
in this way the movement of coal could be distributed by 
altering the rates just as the movement of a clock was 
controlled by adjusting the length of the pendulum. 

“What would happen in the other months when there 
were no reduced rates on coal?” objected Julius Krutt- 
schnitt, of the Southern Pacific. Senator Stanley said 
there would be less pressure on the railroad movement, but 
Mr. Kruttschnitt said the net result would be a large 
decrease in railroad revenues. Senator Stanley thought 
otherwise, saying the roads would move the same tonnage, 
50 per cent during three winter months and the other 50 
per cent during the other nine months, which would be 
adjusted so that during the months when there was the 
greatest strain on the roads they would carry 40 per cent, 
and the remaining 60 per cent during the other months. 
He said the legislation was designed to keep coal cars in 
more continuous service and distribute the burden upon 
them instead of having them used for other purposes. 

Mr. Kruttschnitt in reply took for example a total move- 
ment of a million tons on which the rates would be reduced 


G isese Frelinghuysen’s seasonal rate bill was 


to intensify movement. Under the plan 750,000 tons would 
be moved under the lower rates instead of 500,000 at the 
reduced rate, which would leave only 250,000 tons to move 
at the normal rate, which would result in a loss to the 
roads. Senator Stanley pointed out that during the winter 
the roads would have a higher rate to compensate them 
for the loss of revenue during the time the reduced rates 
were in effect, and that the roads would enjoy a continuous 
revenue at a smaller operating charge for the whole time. 

Mr. Kruttschnitt said that when he was president of the 
Union Pacific coal properties an experiment to induce 
summer purchase of coal through a reduction of 25c. a ton 
in the price had failed after a two years’ trial, only 25,000 
tons more than the normal consumption being purchased, 
but Senators favoring seasonal rates pointed out that the 
railroad rate was not reduced and that therefore Mr. 
Kruttschnitt’s experiment was not a fairly comparable 
example. 

Senator Frelinghuysen said the object of the bill was to 
prevent panic prices which prevailed last year and also to 
prevent a coal famine next winter by inducing the public 
to buy now when 250,000 cars are idle. “It may be success- 
ful and it may not, but it is an honest effort to remove the 
high peak load in the winter and place it on the summer, 
when it is low,” he said. 

Chairman Cummins said the earnings of the roads upon 
coal moved would be just the same as if there had been no 
difference between the summer and winter rates. “Well, 
if the legislation is framed to produce that effect, nobody 
could complain,” said Mr. Kruttschnitt. 





Raise Coal Rates to Louisville from N. E. 
Tennessee, E. Kentucky and Virginia 


N ADVANCE in coal rates to Louisville from eastern 

Kentucky, northeastern Tennessee and Virginia has 
been announced by the Louisville & Nashville R.R. At the 
same time a decrease in rates to Lexington is announced. 
The advance is made despite protests made by the traffic 
department of the Louisville Board of Trade. The new 
rate will be effective June 16. Louisville and Cincinnati 
and all intermediate points will be affected. The outstand- 
ing feature of the advances is in the fact that all differ- 
entials as between prepared and steam grades are elimi- 
nated, which places the burden on the steam consumer, 
there being a comparatively small advance on domestic 
sizes. 

In the adjustment from eastern Kentucky mines, taking 
the Middleboro group as representative, the present rate to 
Louisville is $1.564 a ton on slack, $1.69 on mine-run and 
$1.813 on all other kinds of coal. The revision establishes 
a flat rate of $1.90, representing an increase of 334c. on 
slack, 21c. on mine-run and 83c. on all other kinds of coal. 

The increases apply from L. & N. mines in southeastern 
Kentucky, eastern Tennessee and Virginia also from L. & N., 
Henderson route and Illinois Central mines and branch 
connections to Louisville and other Ohio River crossings. 

Rates to Lexington, on the other hand, have been adjusted 
downward by flat reductions of 20c. to 25c. to create a sym- 
metrical system of rates. In other words, Louisville loses 
the preferential differential that it enjoyed heretofore by 
reason of its geographic location and traffic conditions. 

Rates from western Kentucky to Louisville also will be 
increased 15c. a ton over the Louisville & Nashville with 





the Illinois Central and Louisville, Henderson and St. Louis 
taking the same action.. This increase places western Ken- 
tucky rates on approximately the same basis as rates from 
the Ayrshire group mines in southern Indiana. The in- 
crease in eastern Kentucky rates incidentally will put them 
up to within 10c. or so per ton of the rates from West 
Virginia over the Chesapeake & Ohio. 





Would Have Courts Nullify Anthracite Tax 


RESOLUTION directing the Attorney General to in- 

stitute proceedings to nullify the recent act of the 
Pennsylvania Legislature imposing a tax of 14 per cent ad 
valorem on anthracite coal mined in that State was intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives on Friday, May 20, 
by Representative MacGregor, of Buffalo, N. Y., on the 
ground that the tax violated the Federal Constitution and 
would enhance the price of coal. The resolution was re- 
ferred to the Judiciary Committee. 

On the same day an opinion on the constitutionality of 
the law was requested of Charles D. Newton, Attorney 
General of the State of New York, the contention being 
raised by Corporation Counsel William S. Rann, of Buffalo, 
and Frederick E. Norton, of the Syracuse Chamber of 
Commerce. 


ALL OF THE BIDs of coal firms submitted to the Cincinnati 
Board of Education for supplies for the current year were 
thrown out at a meeting of the members of the Board last 
week. No public explanation was made but private expres- 
sions of opinion made by the members centered about the 
statement that they believed the prices were too high. It 
has been ordered that the contract be readvertised on June 1. 
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Operators Name Committee, with Power to Act and 
Without Instructions, to Discuss Coal Legislation 


of officers were the prime matters of interest at the 

fourth annual convention of the National Coal Asso- 
ciation, held in New York on May 19 and 20. Interest in 
the assigned-car question has been given new impetus by 
reason of the call of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for a hearing on the subject, which, it is understood, will 
involve privately-owned cars. By the time the question 
came up for consideration in a formal way on the floor of 
the convention most of the discussion had already taken 
place in local groups. It is understood that the committee 
on railroad relations passed the question up to the Board 
of Directors, who in turn referred it to the floor of the 
convention. Following a short discussion during which 
T. H. Watkins characterized private cars as special privi- 
leges and charged that during the strike on the railroads 
a year ago trains of loaded private coal cars were moved 
when other coal cars were left standing, the convention 
voted unanimously to stand by the ultimatum of a year ago 
at the Atlantic City convention to oppose assigned cars. 
It appeared to be the general feeling that no declaration 
could properly be made with respect to whether or not pri- 
vate coal cars are assigned cars, in view of the divided 
opinions in the membership. The question, it is fully ex- 
pected, will be settled in due course on its merits by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The program included discussion of the legislation pro- 
posed by Senator Frelinghuysen. Several weeks ago it was 
proposed that a conference be held between Secretaries 
Hoover and Fall, Senator Frelinghuysen and representa- 
tives of producers, jobbers and retailers. The board of 
directors of the American Wholesale Coal Association on 
May 17 authorized a committee of three to sit in at this 
conference but without power to act or to commit the job- 
bers to any proposed legislation. 


ADOPT RECOMMENDATION WITHOUT DISSENT 


The operators have been discussing the subject in local 
associations for the past ten weeks and when the question 
came up in convention a committee of one representative 
from each field was appointed to select a smaller committee 
of three to confer in Washington. When this large com- 
mittee reported on the second day of the convention the 
recommendation was made that W. K. Field, E. E. White 
and Ralph Crews be selected as a committee without in- 
structions and with power to act, representing the National 
Coal Association at an informal hearing on the Freling- 
huysen coal legislation. The recommendation was adopted 
without discussion and without a dissenting vote. 

Colonel D. B. Wentz, the retiring president, in introducing 
the subject said: 

“As many of you know, Senator Frelinghuysen of New 
Jersey has been working on a bill with the idea of regulating 
the coal industry of the United States. Secretary of Com- 
merce Hoover has advanced the theory that it is necessary 
for the Department of Commerce to have certain statistics, 
rather in the nature of census information in connection 
with the various basic industries of the United States, of 
which coal is one, and he and Senator Frelinghuysen have 
been having conferences from time to time with regard to 
this matter. 

“Senator Frelinghuysen recently reported his bill out to 
the Senate from the Committee on Interstate Commerce, 
of which Senator Cummins is chairman. At a hearing on 
the Frelinghuysen bill, representatives of your association 
urged that Senator Frelinghuysen postpone action in con- 
nection with his bill until Senator Frelinghuysen, Senator 
Cummins, Secretary Hoover and possibly Secretary Fall, 
of the Interior Department, could sit down around a table 
with representative coal men—and by that I mean coal 
men representing the bituminous coal operators, anthracite 
operators, the wholesalers and the retailers—and discuss 


A of oie cars, pending coal legislation and election 


the features of that bill. This association was in no way 
committed to any policy and has none. 

“A suggested arrangement for a conference was arrived 
at that seemed to appeal to the other branches of the coal 
industry. Senator Frelinghuysen suggested a committee 
of twelve as a maximum number. The anthracite coal 
operators have appointed a committee of three with power 
to sit in that conference. The National Retail Coal Asgo- 
ciation held its annual convention in Richmond, Va., last 
week, and authorized the president of that association to 
appoint a committee of three with power, which committee 
is being selected this week. The Board of Directors of the 
National Wholesale Coal Association about ten days ago 
appointed a committee of three to meet with Senator Fre- 
linghuysen and the Secretary of the Interior, but without 
power. It seems to your Board of Directors and io your 
officers that you should appoint a committee of three to go 
along with these other committees, either with or without 
power, as you may see fit. 

“T understand that Senator Frelinghuysen expects and 
is ready to go ahead with the conference as arranged, and 
I believe he has told the vice-president of your association 
that any bill which may be arrived at as a result of this 
conference can be brought up, either in the House or in 
the joint conference. 


VARIETY OF VIEWS ON REGULATORY LEGISLATION 


“In your association there are members who are opposed 
to any legislation which will in any way regulate the coal 
industry. There also are members in your association who, 
although opposed to legislation which will regulate the 
industry in any way, believe that some legislation will be 
passed at this session of Congress, and that it would be 
wise for you and for the other coal people of the country 
to participate to some extent in the drafting of that legis- 
lation. Frankly, there are other members of this associa- 
tion, and there are coal men who are not members of this 
association, who believe that it would be most desirable to 
have legislation somewhat in the form suggested by Secre- 
tary Hoover. So that you have all of these views among 
you.” 

J. D. A. Morrow, vice-president of the association, gave 
his support to the proposal to meet the officials in Wash- 
ington. Speaking on the subject he said: 

“You gentlemen should not get the impression that Sen- 
ator Frelinghuysen or Mr. Hoover, or anybody else, so far 
as I know, is hostile to this industry in the proposed legis- 
lation now before Congress. Those men are seriously im- 
pressed with the view that some legislation is desirable, not 
merely with regard to coal but also with regard to various 
industries. 

“Mr. Hoover has said to me repeatedly that, in his 
view, the collection and publication of a few simple, 
elemental business facts about all the industries of the 
country would be a very desirable thing for the Gov- 
ernment to do, and if such information is collected cur- 
rently and published currently so that the producers and 
consumers of those commodities can inform themselves as 
to conditions in those industries, that is all the Government 
needs to do or should do; that then it would be possible 
for the individual to make up his mind intelligently as to 
his own course of conduct, and that this is in accordance 
with the fundamental principles of this Government, and 
we do not want anything more. Briefly, I think they are 
Mr. Hoover’s views, as I understand them. 

“Senator Frelinghuysen’s view possibly is somewhat dif- 
ferent from Mr. Hoover’s, but again I think it is fair to 
say that he is not animated by a feeling of hostility toward 
the industry. He believes in the collection of somewhat 
different information from that which Mr. Hoover desires, 
but Senator Frelinghuysen, I believe, is not seriously com- 
mitted to a long range of particular details. He has a gen- 
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eral idea in mind, but is open to conviction on it. He is 
willing to sit down and talk with the committee in a busi- 
nesslike way.” 

A feature of the elections this year was the nomination 
of directors at large from the floor one day and elections 
by ballot the following day. In this way the confusion that 
characterized the elections a year ago was avoided. 

Those elected as directors at large to serve a two-year 
term were: J. G. Bradley, president, Elk River Coal & 
Lumber Co., Dundon, W. Va.; F. C. Honnold, secretary, 
Coal Operators Associations, Chicago, Ill.; E. C. Mahan, 
president, Southern Coal & Coke Co., Knoxville, Tenn.; 
S. Pemberton Hutchinson, president, Westmoreland Coal & 
Coke Co., Philadelphia. 


J. G. BRADLEY ELECTED TO PRESIDENCY 


The following are the officers elected for the year 
1921-22: 

President, Mr. J. G. Bradley, president of the Elk River 
Coal & Lumber Co., Dundon, W. Va.; vice-presidents, Alfred 
M. Ogle, president, Vandalia Coal Co., Terre Haute, Ind.; 
Erskine Ramsay, first vice-president, Pratt Consolidated 
Coal Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Ira Clemens, president, Clem- 
ens Coal Co., Pittsburg, Kan.; J. D. A. Morrow (executive 
vice-president), Washington, D. C.; treasurer, J. J. Tierney, 
Crozer-Pocahontas Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; secretary, W. B. 
Reed, Washington, D. C. 

The executive committee for the ensuing year will be as 
follows: J. G. Bradley, chairman; C. E. Bockus, president, 
Clinchfield Coal Corp., New York City; T. W. Guthrie, 
president, Hillman Coal & Coke Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; G. W. 
Reed, vice-president, Peabody Coal Co., Chicago, Ill.; A. J. 
Maloney, sales manager, Chicago, Wilmington & Franklin 
Coal Co., Chicago, Ill.; H. N. Taylor, vice-president, Cen- 
tral Coal & Coke Co., Kansas City, Mo.; J. P. Walsh, vice- 
president, Pittsburgh Coal Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; T. H. Wat- 
kins, president, Pennsylvania Coal & Coke Corp., New York 
City; T. T. Brewster, vice-president, Mt. Olive & Staunton 
Coal Co., St. Louis, Mo.; D. B. Wentz, president, Stonega 
Coke & Coal Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Addresses by James A. Emery, counsel of the National 
Association of Manufacturers; A. W. Douglas, vice-presi- 
dent, Simmons Hardware Co., and the Honorable John J. 
Cromwell, ex-Governor of West Virginia, were features of 
the convention. 

In reviewing business conditions over the country, Mr. 
Douglas said: “The real reason for the present quiet situ- 
ation is that the farmers are not purchasing. The people 
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are buying things they don’t need but the farmer is econo- 
mizing. The farmer knows how to economize, whereas we 
go at it half-heartedly. 

“Building is being held up on account of the price of 
labor and material. It will not resume normal until the 
building industry reaches a basis where prices are reduced 
to correspond with the volume of business. 

“The remedy is in our own hands. The general feeling 
is that it is going to be quiet during the next two or three 
months, but everyone is looking for something better when 
the harvest time is over.” 

Governor Cornwell said he was a coal consumer, not a 
coal producer, but he talked from a full and sympathetic 
knowledge of the coal man’s problems and troubles. His 
address was replete with sound counsel and honest advice 
to the industry. Speaking afterward Mr. Bradley, the 
newly-elected president, said: 

“T listened this morning with great attention and great 
approval to the speech of John Cornwell, ex-Governor of 
West Virginia, and I want to say to you that I stand four- 
square with John Cornwell; I don’t think anybody could 
have pointed out a clearer way to go than John Cornwell 
pointed out to the members of the National Coal Associa- 
tion.” 

Speaking of current conditions Governor Cornwell said: 





| 
THE COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS of the National | 
Coal Association presented at the convention, May | 
19, the following resolution on the death of Franklin 
K. Lane, which was adopted: 

“In the death of Franklin K. Lane this industry, | 
in common with the great American public, has 
suffered the loss of one who inspired the highest 
ideals of citizenship. His was a life of exceptional 
service and his record of achievement one to which 
all men can turn for inspiration with solemn pride. 

“This association here expresses its profound ap- 
preciation of the unstinted gift of the rare talent 
and genius of this great American, and records its 
conviction that the nation is the better because of 
his life and work. 

“It is the desire of this convention that its mem- 
bership convey to the family an expression of sincere 
sympathy in their bereavement.” 
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“Whether the shortage will occur again, I don’t know, 
but it ought not to happen again. It will only occur, it 
seems to me, if there is another country-wide strike, and 
that is not, in my judgment, an improbability—but to that 
I will allude a little later. But under any other condition 
that we can conceive there ought not to be a country-wide 
coal shortage such as there was a year or so ago, and 
without that there certainly ought not to be any necessity 
for federal or state regulation of the coal industry. 

“However, there is another point of view and that is the 
public point of view, and I have been very much interested 
and impressed by the remarks which have just been made 
to you that touch indirectly upon that question. What is 
the public point of view? 

“When you gentlemen buy or lease a piece of coal land 
and build your tipples and plant upon it and begin to operate 
it, you say to yourselves, ‘This is my property and this is 
my private business. I have a right to operate it or I have 
a right to close it down, as I see proper.’ But the public, 
on the other hand, says that coal, as this gentleman [Mr. 
Douglas] has suggested, is the basic industry of this coun- 
try. It means light, transportation and, in the end, food, 
because it brings food to the sections of the country from 
the sections that produce it. In the last analysis the public 
says, ‘It means life and death to us,’ and therefore, it says, 
‘Whether you regard this as a public industry or not, it 1s 
a very vital industry to us, and therefvre we have a right 
to see that you do not do anything which will take away 
from us this thing which is so essential to us when we 
need it, or which will cause us to have to pay exorbitant 
prices.’ 

“That is the thing and that is the thought which, when 
accentuated by the coal shortage and high prices, leads 
the public to make a demand for some regulation or control 
of the coal industry. 


LAYS MUCH RESPONSIBILITY ON ASSOCIATION 


“What is the remedy, then? This gentleman says to you 
that this matter lies largely within your hands; and I think 
he is right in this: that there is nobody else in this country 
and no other organization in the country that understands 
this situation as thoroughly and as completely as the coal 
associations and the coal operators. Certainly there are 
no people in the country who are as directly and as com- 
pletely interested in putting those facts absolutely before 
the people of the country and making them understand 
what the situation is. 

“T, without any spirit of criticism, want to say to you 
that as he has suggested, it seems to me that the coal asso- 
ciations and coal people have not always met that. situation 
and have not always given the facts to the public and im- 
pressed it upon the public as much as they might have don2. 

“It seems to me that this seasonal proposition can be 
eliminated some way by the widest and most effective cam- 
paign which you could put on, that would educate the 
American people and the coal consumers to the fact that 
the operator cannot store coal. Many coal consumers do 
not understand that. But you can educate them that the 
coal consumer can store the coal. You can educate them 
that while you have the capacity and the ability and the 
plants to produce the coal within a short time which they 
need for a year’s consumption, it will not be possible, per- 
haps, for the railroads to transport a year’s supply within 
a short time, and that unless they do spread their pur- 
chases more over a larger part of the year than they do, 
these coal shortages are bound to occur every year. 

“The public does not thoroughly understand that. I 
know that because I come in contact with enough coal con- 
sumers to appreciate the fact that they are not absolutely 
informed upon that proposition as fully and completely as 
they might be. 

“It is your job, then—it is the job of the National Coal 
Association, of your state associations and your district 
associations—to put that question before the country and 
to impress it upon the public mind, and to impress it upon 
the mind of your legislators in the national legislative 
bodies as well as in the state Legislatures, that the remedy 
for this question lies with the people themselves rather 
than with the creation of new statutes.” 
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New Plan of British Operators Thought to 
Give Promise of Strike Settlement 


NOTHER week of sullen resistance—the eighth—has 
resulted in little actual progress toward ending the 
coal strike in Great Britain. The British public, that won. 
dered at the capacity of the hunger strikers to subsist with- 
out food, is wondering now at its own capacity to sustain 
without revolution eight weeks of industrial stagnation. 

On May 21 the British mine owners were reported to 
have started to elaborate a plan which may result in set- 
tlement. The details have not been divulged, but appar- 
ently an attempt will be made to regulate wages by the 
cost of living. 

A Laborite member of Parliament and former Food 
Controller, George Roberts, declared on May 19 that the 
cowardice of the miners’ leaders had prolonged the strike. 
They were afraid, he said, to tell the mine workers the 
truth. He intimated that the mine workers would have to 
accept the wages and conditions offered and that every day 
of delay but added to the toll of their misfortune. 

At Folkestone, in Kent; at Leith, in Edinburgh; at 
Middlesboro, in Yorkshire, and at Portland, in Dorsetshire, 
coal is being landed from foreign ports. Four million tons 
of shipping lies idle in British ports. 


Will Flush Part of Old Mine in Scranton 


S SOON as anold working of the Lackawanna Coal & 

Iron Co. has been drained of water, flushing will com- 
mence under an area owned by one hundred property owners 
in the central hill section of Scranton. To provide the 
drainage which will precede flushing a hole is being driven 
by the Scranton Coal Co., the present owner of the mine, 
from the New County vein to the surface vein. The water 
thus taken out will be conducted through the New County 
vein to a sewer. 

The total cost to the property owners had been set at 
$68,680, but that was before dewatering had been com- 
menced. Surveys have proved that less work has to be 
done than was expected. The Scranton Coal Co. has agreed 
to undertake all the inside work, the cost of which has 
been estimated at $42,389. The flushing is estimated as 
likely to take two years, and the labor cost to the company 
will be $25,632, eight men being employed for the entire 
time. 

The Scranton Gas & Water Co. will furnish all the water 
needed free of cost. The Scranton Railway Co. was asked 
to furnish its dump cars free, but refused. Two boreholes 
will be used for the flushing. The mine that has to be 
drilled is sixty years old and though it is still standing 
intact the citizens are afraid that without support it will 
not long resist disintegration. 








A THOROUGH SURVEY of the Federal Government’s 
executive machinery has begun. The joint committee 
charged with the work met May 12 to organize and outline 
the work. President Harding was present. Walter F. 
Brown of Toledo, who is the executive representative of 
the committee, was elected chairman, and Senator Smoot of 
Utah vice-chairman. As soon as the survey of the depart- 
ments has been completed public hearings will be held. 
The evidence gathered by the committee and that submitted 
by witnesses then will be studied and recommendations will 
be made which will cover, in addition to the subject of 
regrouping existing bureaus, the various proposals for 
new departments. 





In discussing the naval appropriation bill in the House, 
Representative Mondell, Wyoming, said the Navy Depart- 
ment must be given latitude in the expenditures for coal, 
as Congress could not say in advance what its activities 
should be in a given year. If a large naval force was sent 
to the Pacific by the President it would increase the fuel 
consumption above ordinary requirements and as a defense 
proposition the department must be given discretion rela- 
tive to essential expenditures if authorized as an emergency 
by the President. 
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RODUCTION of bituminous coal has been gaining 
P: fast since April 1 as it receded from Jan. 1. The 
increased rate of output—7,937,000 net tons in 
the second week of May, a gain of 554,000 tons or 7.5 
per cent over the preceding week—according to the 
Geological Survey, however, is no indication of in- 
creased industrial demand. Increased loading at the 
mines for shipment up to the Lakes and for Tidewater 
account for the upward progress in the curve of produc- 
tion. Coal is being pushed up the Lakes as fast as 
boats can be found to carry it. Now that there is no 
other outlet for the coal, shippers owning docks on the 
Upper Lakes are taking advantage of the opportunity to 
fill storage docks to capacity against the demand of next 
winter. These shippers, with Lake obligations filled or 
nearly so, will be well prepared to meet any extra local 
demand later in the season. Al! records for early sea- 
son loading at Lakes will have been broken this year. 
Foreign demand is becoming the feature of the 
market. Loadings of export cargoes continue to in- 
crease, and it is pointed out by the Geological Survey 
that dumpings for export cargo and bunker at Hampton 
Roads in the second week of May were 362,405 net tons, 
a rate in excess of last year’s heaviest export movement, 
during September, when 321,077 tons were dumped. 
So far there have been no material changes in prices at 


Review 


Atlantic ports. The supply is not in excess of demand 
and of pier capacity. With but a limited hole to fill 
abroad, for the delinquency of British tonnage is the 
measure of the extra demand for exports from this 
side, and with Lake shipments piling up on top of a 
large carry-over from last year, the prospect of any seri- 
ous shortage among industrials next winter is becom- 
ing less likely. Looking ahead six months, and assum- 
ing no change in the rate of industrial activity, there 
is no reason to expect other than what may be termed 
a normal pre-war fall spurt in prices. It behooves 
every large consumer, however, to watch closely his 
stock pile and his rate of consumption, for an unsus- 
pected spurt in business may catch the country unpre- 
pared. 


ANTHRACITE PRODUCTION HOLDS UP WELL 


Anthracite output, the chief matter of concern to 
so many in the East, has not slackened. Production 
holds up well to the best records ever reached, and 
what is not taken by householders stays in the storage 
bins of retailers and producers. 

Coal Age Index of spot bituminous prices remains 
unchanged at 103. There were more decreases in prices 
(8) than increases (5) but the increases were the 
larger. 





Daily Average Production of Bituminous Coal* 
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*From weekly report of Geological Survey. 
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BITUMINOUS 


The upward trend in production dating from early in 
April continued during the week ended May 14. Accord- 
ing to the Geological Survey the total output was 7,937,000 
net tons, nearly 600,000 tons above the figure for the pre- 
ceding week. The increase is attributed to heavier Lake 
and export shipments. Loadings for Monday and Tuesday, 
May 16 and 17, were less by nearly 3 per cent than those 
of the opening of the second week in May. 

Production in the Northern and Middle Appalachians con- 
tinues to increase. From the tonnage figure of 59.7 per 
cent of the total for the country in the week ended April 
16 it grew to 62.7 per cent in the first week of May, 4,571,- 
000 net tons being the output for that week, a gain in one 
week of nearly 500,000 tons. 


Spot MARKET SALES DECLINE IN VOLUME 


Volume of spot buying is declining. Domestic demand, 
which had shown a satisfactory tone earlier in the month, 
is slumping, as householders are slow in buying for storage. 
Steam sizes are hard to move, partly due to he heavy pro- 
duction of Lake coal and because much of.the resultant 
fine coal from the heavier domestic output of the forepart 
of the month had been forced on an unwilling market. This 
has weakened prices for all except screened lump sizes. 

The expected railroad wage reductions are affecting both 
the spot and contract markets. Many buyers profess to see 
an early reduction of freights immediately following any 
such wage cuts and are laying plans for curtailing fuel 
purchases until that time comes. They are evidently dis- 
regarding the fact that a reduction in wages may meet with 
determined opposition by railroad men and that a dis- 
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turbance or delay in transportation conditions would have 
a bolstering effect on demand and prices. 

New England all-rail shipments increased to 2,700 cars 
during the week ended May 14, compared with 2,457 cars 
the week preceeding. 

Hampton Roads dumpings are increasing. The piers are 
working full time and the heavier tonnage being shipped 
from the mines is being rapidly absorbed. The strike of 
American seamen is having very little effect at the piers, 
EXPORT AND FOREIGN BUNKER COAL DUMPED OVER PIERS AT 

HAMPTON ROADS 
(In net tons) 


Foreign Total 
Export Bunker Foreign 
Weekly average: 

SE EDD osc sa wawidiccbaeb vay seus 271,321 49,756 321,077 
OS: Se ere n ae tance 87,732 38,744 126,476 
ok a re eee ene rune 137,632 67,960 205,592 
eek ended— 
MN eee Picea ek Seon, Le is Peed 226,159 135,710 361,869 
DENIS oe oe Coe idk oN Ae 283,620 78,785 362,405 


Effective June 1, Pool 71 will be dropped. This classifj- 
cation—Navy Supplemental—was made necessary during 
the war by the heavy requirements of the Navy Department, 
which now requests its discontinuance. 

The University of Michigan is in the market for from 
5,000 to 7,000 tons of bituminous coal for immediate de- 
livery. Proposals may be addressed to Shirley W. Smith, 
Secretary University of Michigan, Ann Harbor, Mich. The 
proposals will be considered only when received not later 
than noon May 31, 1921. 

The price of coal for fueling Lake vessels has been placed 
at $5.50 delivered. Despite the scarcity of vessels, coal is 
being dumped at the lower ports in great volume, as com- 
pared to former years. A light movement of down cargoes 








Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Bituminous Coal—Net Tons, F.O. B. Mines 





Market Mar. April 26 May 17 May 24 
Quoted 1920 1921 =1921 1921¢ 
Low-Volatile, Eastern 
Pocahontas mine run.. ‘ y $3.60 $3.50 
Pocahontas lump.. eo >: 5.60 5.50 
Pocahontas mine run. z: 4. 4.00 3.00@ 4.50 
Pocahontas lump.. ; 5. 5.25 5.00@ 5.50 
*Smokeless mine run.. ib 5. 6.40 6.25@ 6.50 
Clearfield mine run...... ze 2. 2.40 2.00@ 2.85 
Somerset mine run.. Boston z. 2. 2.90 2.25@ 3.50 
Pool 1 (Navy Standard) New York.. 2.95 3.50 3.40 3.35@ 3.75 
Pool 1 (Navy Standard) Philadelphia. . . nee oe 3: 3.25 
Pool 1 (Navy Standard) Baltimore.. 2.95 3.10 3.30 3.25@ 3.40 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.) New York.... 2.95 2.75 2.80 2.65@ 3.00 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.) Philadelphia. . 2p 3:05 2.99 3.00 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.) Baltimore.. 2.95 2.95 3.00 2.95@ 3.10 
Pool 10 (H. Gr. Low Vol) New York.... 2.95 2.55 2.55 2.40@ 2.75 
Pool 10 (H. Gr. Low Vol.) Phi hiladelphia. . 29> £2.45 2.90 2.70 
Pool 10 (H. Gr. Low Vol.) Baltimore.. 2.95 2.45 2.55 2.45@ 2.50 
Pool 11 (Low Volatile) New York.... 2.95 2.20 2.15 2.15@ 2.35 
Pool 11 (Low Volatile) Philadelphia. ~ Bees 2:65 2:4 2.45 
Pool 11 (Low Volatile) Baltimore..... 2.95 2.30 2.30 2.20@ 2.30 
Pool 71 (Navy Sup’mntal) New York.... 2.95 2.95 3.00 2.75@ 3.25 
Pool 71 (Navy Sup’ mntal) ——- » 2s 3:50 3.00 3.00 
Pool 71 (Navy Sup’mntal) Baltimore.. 2.95 3.00 3.20 3.20 
High-Volatile, Eastern 
Pol 34 (54-64) 
(H. Vol. er and Steam) New York.... 2.50 2.00 2.00 1.85@ 2.20 
Pool 34 (54- , ’ 
(A. Vol. a and Steam) Philadelphia 2.50 2.15 2.10 2.00@ 2.20 
Pool 34 (54-6 4) 
(H. Vol. Gas and St was ne omer 2.50 2.15 1.90 1.80@ 1.95 
Pittsburgh mine run.. Pittsburgh. . 2.35 2.25 2.10 2.00@ 2.20 


Market Mar. April 26 May17 May 24 

Quoted 1920 1921 1921 1921+ 
Pittsburgh se’d gas...... Pittsburgh.... $2.35 $2.85 $2.70 $2.75@$2.85 
Kanawha mine run...... Columbus..... 2.70 2.25 2.30 2.50@ 2.75 
Kanawhalump ........ Columbus..... 2.95 3.50 3.40 3. 23@ 3.50 
Hocking minerun........ Columbus..... 2.50 —2.20 2.20 2. a # ps 50 
Hocking lump........... Columbus..... 2.75 3.35 3.30 
Pitts. No. 8 minerun..... Cleveland..... 2.35 2.20 2.30 2. 15@'¢ °.80 
Pitts. No. 8lump........ Cleveland..... 2.60 3.40 3.15 3.00@ 3.50 

Midwest 
Franklin, Ill., minerun.. Chicago...... 2.35 3.40 3.25 2.75@ 3.50 
Franklin, Ill., lump.. hicago...... 2.55 3.55 3.70 3.50@ 3.85 
Central IIl., mine run. Chicago...... 2.35 2.75 2.60 2.25@ 3.00 
Central Ill., lump... .. Chioago...... 2.55 3.00 3.25 3.00@ 3.50 
Ind. 4th Vein mine Tun... Chicago...... eiae 2.99 3.190 2:795@ 3290 
Ind. 4th Vein lump...... Chicago...... Z.08 3.25 3.50 3,250 3:75 
Ind. 5th Vein mine run. . Chicago...... 2.39 2.95 2.50 2.25@ 2.75 
Ind. 5th Vein lump...... Chicago...... 2.55 3.00 3.25 3.15@ 3.40 
Standard mine run...... St. Louis..... Z.o0 1:00 4.90 1.75 
Standard lump.......... St. Louis..... 2.55 2.40 2.50 2.25@ 2.50 
West Ky. mine run...... Louisville. .... 2.35 2.25 2.00 1.85@ 2.50 
West Ky. lump......... Louisville..... 2.60 3.00 2.65 2.30@ 3.00 
South and Southwest 

Big Seam mine run...... Birmingham.. 2.45 2.95 2.95 2.85@ 3.10 
Big Seam lump.......... Birmingham.. 2.75 3.60 3.70 3.40@ 4.00 
S.E. Ky. mine run....... Louisville..... 3.00 2.75 2.60 2.50@ 2.65 
8.E. Ky. lump.........- Louisville..... 3.25 3.75 3.75 3.75@ 4.00 
Kansas mine run........ Kansas City.. 3.50 4.40 4.40 4.00@ 4.95 
Kansas lump............ Kansas City.. 4.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 


* Gross tons, f.o.b. vessel, Hampton Roads. 
+ Advance over previous week shown in heavy type, declines in italics. 





Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Anthracite—Gross Tons, F'.O. B. Mines 





Market Freight May 10, 1921 May 17, 1921 May 24, 1921+ 
Quoted Rates Independent Company Independent Company Independent Company 
Sere New York.. $2.61 a 45@$7.75 $7.20@$7.75 $7.45@$7.75 $7.20@$7.75 $7.45@$7.75 $7. 20@$7.75 
Broken ae Pee Philadelphia... 2.66 7.60@ 8.35 7.35@ 7.75 7.60@ 8.3 7.35@ 7.75 7.60@ 8.35 7.35@ 7.75 
a eee Chicago........ 5.62 12.65 12.40 12.65 12.40 12.65 12.4 
Egg. New York...... 2.61 7.45@ 8.35 7.20@ 7.75 7.45@ 8.35 7.20@ 7.75 7.45@ 8.35 7.20@ 7.75 
Le EI eee rere Philadelphia..... 2.66 7.60@ 8.35 7.35@ 7.75 7.60@ 8.35 7.35@ 7.75 7.60@ 8.35 7.35@ 7.75 
Gis Gabe seh ewww se EID: 005 5.62 12.70 12.35 12.70 12.35 12.50 12.35 
New York...... 2.61 7.70@ 8.35 7-700 8.10 7.70@ 8.35 7.50@ 8.10 7.70@ 8.35 7.50@ 8.10 
Philadelphia 2.66 7.85@ 8.35 7.70@ 8.10 7.85@ 8.35 7.70@ 8.10 7.85@ 8.35 7.70@ 8.10 
Se 5.62 13.00 12.70 13.00 12.70 13.1) 12.70 
ew York...... 2.61 7.85@ 8.35 7.50@ 8.10 7.85@ 8.35 7.50@ 8.10 7.85@ 8.35 7.50@ 8.10 
Philadelphia... .. 2.66 7.85@ 8.35 7.65@ 8.10 7.85@ 8.35 7.65@ 8.10 7.85@ 8.35 7.65@ 8.10 
Chicago........ 5.62 12.85 12.60 12.85 12.60 12.85 12.60 
New York...... 2.47 5.25@ 5.50 5.75@ 6.10 5.25@ 6.00 5.75@ 6.10 §.00@ 5.85 5.75@ 6.10 
Philadelphia 2.36 5.50 6.00 6.00@ 6.25 6.00 5.75@ 6.00 6.00 
Chicago........ 5.62 0.80 10.70 10.80 10.70 10.80 10.70 
New York...... 2.47 3.00@ 3.75 3.50 3.00@ 3.75 3.50 3.00@ 3.75 3.50 
Philadelphia... .. 2.36 3.25 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.25@ 3.50 3.50 
New York...... 2.47 2.50 2.50 2.40@ 2.50 2.50 2.25@ 2.50 2.50 
Rice TERRES le oa! gw Sits Philadelphia... .. 2.36 2.50 2.50 2.5 2.50 2.5 2.50 
Ea New York...... 2.47 1.15@ 1.50 1.50 1.15@ 1.50 1.50 1.15@ 1.50 1.50 
Oe Eee Philadelphia... . 2.36 1.25 1.50 1.5 1.50 ‘5 1.50 
D6 rh scien vances New York....... 2.47 2.50 2.50 2.50 Ly ee 2.50 


* Prices and freight rates net tons; quotations f.o.b. cars, Chicago. 





+ Advances over previous week shown in heavy type, declines in italics. 
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of ore has commenced and these vessels will help to reduce 
the heavy accumulation at the lower Lake piers, which for 
a time was so large that an embargo was imminent. 

Early record Lake dumpings were again broken in the 
week ended May 23, when cargo coal loaded at Lake Erie 
ports was 920,809 tons, and vessel fuel 28,877 tons, bring- 
ing the total for the season to the end of last week to 
3,522,548 tons. 


BITUMINOUS COAL ON HAND AT OPENING OF NAVIGATION AS 
REPORTED BY 24 DISTRIBUTING DOCK COMPANIES ON LAKE 
SUPERIOR AND LAKE MICHIGAN 
(In net tons) 


URNS A |e ce ee 2 ee ee ere 572,687 

ME TURE 55.70 Xs wigs a leh waaay ork Sine ene 954 @ woes 1,031,978 

CooL AR fc | ea ee Oe a ie ee ee 3,374,503 

EL AO MIN So 6.6 Sw ve Gisdrsiee Bad Soisipecaeh seven Rap headarayy 4a eh acarte. 860,521 

BENE WON ates ssa a5, 4 at dlsilos esas Oba gvace shew ; 2,053,022 
ANTHRACITE 


Lowered rate of production during the first week in May 
was only temporary, being caused by the observance of 
May Day. This is shown by the rapid recovery during the 
week ended May 14, 1,938,000 net tons being produced as 
compared with 1,633,000 net tons during the preceding week. 

The Geological Survey has published more details re- 
garding stocks of anthracite in the country as of April 1. 
The following table gives the quantity of anthracite in the 
hands of the railroad coal companies (including the Susque- 
hanna Collieries Co.), in gross tons: 


ANTHRACITE HELD IN STORAGE BY 10 OF THE LARGEST 


PRODUCERS 
Domestic Steam 
Including Pea _ Sizes Total 
PAE ON Dc 5 sosaisacs eee ea wh aciadiees 227,540 821,902 1,049,442 
UNS MN ooo ccc:'5 sis we Ri WSS Wie ie ole Ka 1,371,444 1,172,573 2,544,017 
RMA BO icc o siea sos Grew a oisekb Acoso 286,919 1,123,450 1,410,369 
NBO NEM UR Dee's, 2 a4 calc we eurciate Rssefeeanas 445,863 664,914 1,110,777 
ME eI OEN 5 3c5%s. ath a isobiclae S'eis.llang ohbtets 124,354 453,466 577,820 
FT TS 1 2 5, a ne nee ree ee 371,088 1,241,978 1,613,066 


Since the quantity stored by the other independent producers 
is small, these figures may be taken for practical purposes as 
the total held by producers. The figures are therefore, approxi- 
mately comparable with those reported to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission on April 1 of the pre-war years: i913, 3,891,711 gross 
tons; 1914, 5,223,844 tons; 1915, 7,406,502 toms; 1916, 4,585,906 
tons ; 1917, 894,347 tons. 

For stocks in retail coal yards only sample data were collected 
by the Geological Survey from a group of representative dealers. 
Their replies are summarized in terms of weeks’ supply and to get 
rid of the effect of varying rates of delivery upon the apparent 
size of the supply the actual tonnage held by 813 dealers is com- 
pared with what the identical dealers carried last year and the 
year before. 


Expressed in terms of weeks’ supply these figures show 
an average stock in the hands of retailers over five weeks 
and one day on April 1 this year compared with three and 
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a half weeks on Jan. 1, two weeks and one day on June 1, 
1920, three weeks on March 1, 1920, four weeks and three 
days April 1, 1919, and five weeks and one day on Jan. 
1; 1999. 

These 813 dealers in twenty-four states distributed an 
average of 258,693 net tons of anthracite per week the first 
quarter of this year. They had on hand Jan. 1, 1921, 874,- 
580 tons and 1,322,082 tons on April 1. Compared with 
April 1, 1919, the total in the hands of identical dealers the 
first of April this year was greater by 457,120 net tons. 
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Good retail demand continues, with stove in heaviest. call. 
More independent operations are resuming with a better de- 
mand and premiums are being obtained for prompt ship- 
ments. However, retailers are beginning to feel that this 
heavy demand cannot be sustained throughout the summer 
and the feeling is growing that July 1 may see a slump. 

Reports show that New England received 3,298 cars of 
anthracite during the week ended May 14. This was 170 
cars less than in the corresponding week of 1920. 


COKE 


Beehive coke production shows no recovery from the de- 
pression of recent months. The output during the second 
week of May was 70,000 net tons, practically the same as 
that for the week preceding. 

Connellsville reports only small trading in furnace at 
$3.25@$3.50; foundry coke is softer, $4.75@$5.25. The 
Frick wage cut has been accepted quietly by its employees. 








Estimates of Production 
FROM THE WEEKLY REPORT OF THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 
(NET TONS) 


BITUMINOUS COAL 


Total Bituminous, Including Coal Coked 








1921 1920 
Calendar Year Calendar Year 
Week to Date Week to Date (a) 
April 30 (>).... 6,984,000 129,070,000 8,928,000 171,004,000 
Daily average.. 1,166,000 1,268,000 1,488,000 1,672,000 
May 7 (b)..... 7,383,000 136,453,000 9,167,000 180,171,000 


Daily average.. 1,231,000 1,266,000 1,528,000 1,664,000 
May 14 (c).... 7,937,000 144,390,000 8,764,000 188,935,000 
Daily average.. 1,323,000 1,269,000 1,461,000 1,653,900 

(a) Less 2 days’ production during first week in January to equalize 
number of days covered for the two years. (>) Revised from last report. 
(c) Subject to revision. 


ANTHRACITE 


1921 _ 1920 
Calendar Year Calendar Year 
Week to Date (b) Week to Date (a) 








BROS 60 ces 1,945,000 30,220,000 1,841,000 28,214,000 
IVER oh diac oiaia's)s 1,633,000 31,853,000 1,891,000 30,105,000 
a ee 1,938,000 33,791,000 1,774,000 31,879,000 


(a) Less 2 days’ production during first week in January to equalize 
number of days covered for the two years. (b) Revised from last report. 


BEEHIVE COKE 





——_——Week Ended 
May 14 May 7 May 15 1921 1920 
1921 (") 1921 (>) 1920 to Date to Date (c) 


70,000 70,000 343,000 2,989,000 8,087,000 
(7) Subject to revision. (>) Revised from last report. (c) Less 2 days’ 
production during New Year’s week to equalize number of days covered 
for last two years. 
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Reports 
From the Market Centers 














New England 





BOSTON 


Scattered Purchases—No Price Changes 
—Better Grades Increase Outputs— 
Marine Strike No Hindrance—Retail 
Anthracite Grade Improves. 


Bituminous—Certain buying has re- 
cently developed on the part of steam 
users who are inclined to stock at pres- 
ent spot prices. Without doubt Hudson 
River gateway receipts will soon show 
an increase. Contract business remains 
difficult to secure although there has 
been no modification of the price range. 

Spot prices are unchanged. It will 
take much more representative buying 
to accomplish any stiffening and this is 
not looked for during the next thirty 
days. Railroad fuel stocks are still in 
far too comfortable shape to warrant 
their taking the lead in purchases and 
it is generally conceded there will be no 
broadening demand until the carriers 
themselves begin to take coal in normal 
volume. 

The more favorably known grades 
are gradually increasing in weekly out- 
put, showing signs of better conditions. 
Export and bunker business are stand- 
ing mines in good stead just now. 
Coastwise markets are apparently in- 
different to the smaller receipts because 
of the fewer steamers in commission. 
However, there is no uneasiness any- 
where because of the marine strike. 

Each day the strike gives new evi- 
dence of failure. One of the currrent 
features is the number of sailing 
vessels again taking charters in the 
coastwise trade, these bottoms being in 
position to run at lower cost than 
steamers because of existing regula- 
tions making mandatory the large num- 
ber of men employed on each steamer. 
Several charters at $1.25, Hampton 
Roads to Boston, have been reported, 
a rate which steamship owners would 
be most reluctant to accept. 

On cars Boston, Providence or Port- 
land, Pocahontas and New River 
are offered $8.15@$8.75 with an occa- 
sional sale at less than $8. 

Anthracite — Receipts of domestic 
sizes are being maintained, both all- 
rail and by water. Deliveries by the 
latter route are somewhat improved 
because of better towing weather, 
although the aggregate for May will 
probably not exceed the April figure. 
Producers have plenty of orders in hand 
especially for egg and stove. For pea 
and steam sizes there is almost no de- 
mand. 

The ordinary householder is _ still 
backward about buying, although the 
demand is improving. However, the 


larger buyers are seeing that their 
bins are filled and this is reflecting a 
more urgent demand on the wholesaler. 





Tidewater—East 





NEW YORK 


Demand for Domestic Coals Strong— 
Egg and Stove Scarce—Steam Coals 
Easy—Bituminous Shows Improvement 
—Quotations Trifle Stronger. 

Anthracite— Demand for domestic 
continues. There has been no slowing 
up in buying and dealers in most in- 
stances are willing to take a reasonable 
amount of the smaller coals if given 
the larger sizes. 

Although the trade is busy dealers 
are inclined to believe that they are 
in for a quiet summer to be followed 
by a busy fall and winter. The com- 
ments regarding coal prices appearing 
in the daily press are not having any 
good effect upon the situation, but in- 
stead are having a tendency to delay 
buying. 

Independent coals are moving stead- 
ily. Producers are sold weeks in ad- 
vance. Offers of premiums for quick 
delivery of independent coals have been 
reported. 

Some trouble in moving steam coals 
is to be expected this summer. Most 
of the industrial plants using these sizes 
have full bins and have let it be known 
that they will not be in fhe market for 
further shipments inside of three 
months. Buckwheat is in better demand 
than rice or barley. Rice, which has 
been held close to the $2.50-mark, has 
been shaved in some quarters 25c. Much 
of this size, as well as barley is being 
stored by the smaller producers. 

Bituminous—Some shippers find a 
slightly better movement and the re- 
port of local pool operations for the 
week ended May 20 bear them out. 
The better grades that go to make up 
Pools 1, 9 and 71 are sold up for a 
week or two ahead and prompt ship- 
ment is hard to get. Contract coals 
are in better movement. 

This market has suffered very little 
from the effects of the marine strike. 
Bunkering has not been delayed and 
vessels have not postponed sailings be- 
cause of inability to supply fuel. The 
failure of labor leaders to involve the 
tugboatmen in the marine workers diffi- 
culties was expected by the boatowners. 
Because of the slow demand for coal it 
is estimated that not more than one- 
third of the coal-carrying barges are 
in use and the transportation offices are 
besieged daily by men looking for work. 
Harbor boat rates range from 40c to 
50c. 

While the export demand is steadily 
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increasing shippers look for still greater 
business when the British strike jg 
ended. They believe that the condition 
of the mines and the lack of coal wil] 
compel the buying of considerable 
American coal before the output of the 
mines will be sufficient to take care of 
the requirements of the English public, 

At Tidewater, Pool 9 was quoted 
$6.25@$6.40, f.o.b., and Pool 10 ranged 
$6@$6.25. Quotations for the various 
pools at the mine, had a wide range 
during the week, as shown in the 
Weekly Review. In this market Mosh- 
annon coal was quoted around $2.75, 
ported as available, and quotations 
Very little Fairmont slack was re- 
ranged $2@$2.25. 





BUFFALO 
Jobbing Activity Meets Small Re- 
sponse—No Improvement in Sight— 


Anthracite Dull—Lake Shipments Good 
—Vessels Idle. 

Bituminous—Jobbers are working 
hard to keep up trade, but they com- 
plain that the demand cannot be stimu- 
lated much by anything they can do. 
It appears that consumers are letting 
their stocks run down, the idea being 
that business improvement is some dis- 
tance away and that they can buy coal 
as fast as they please when the stir 
does appear. 

It may happen otherwise. Shippers 
are already saying that with crops to 
move in the early fall it would be easy 
to swamp the railroads with a rush of 
coal and then prices would go up. No- 
body really looks for this sort of thing, 
but the big bulge was not looked for 
last fall either. Railroads are all run- 
ning with short supply, although they 
will take coal when they need it next 
fall. 

Bituminous prices are, as formerly, 
dull and unsteady at $3.50 for Youghi- 
ogheny gas, $3 for Pittsburgh and $2.75 
for No. 8 lump, $2.60 for Allegheny 
Valley mine run, and $2 for slack. 

Anthracite—The trade is quiet, with 
consumers satisfied to take — their 
chances on better conditions in the fall. 
They do not heed the warnings of the 
shippers to take coal into the cellars 
as fast as they can be produced. That 
would save a possible shortage when 
cold weather comes on and stave off the 
winter premiums. 

The Lake trade is about normal, 
though neither coal nor vessels are 
plentiful. But for the heavy grain re- 
ceipts lately which furnished several 
steamers a day to load coal, the short- 
age of tonnage would have been serious. 

Loadings for the week ended May 14 
were 98,287 net tons, of which 45,900 
tons cleared for Milwaukee, 21,000 for 
Duluth and Superior, 10,487 for She- 
boygan, 8,000 for Waukegan, 7,200 for 
Chicago, 3,000 for Racine, and 2,700 
tons for the Sault. 

Freight rates have been fixed at $1 
for Racine, the Sault; 65@70c. to Chi- 
cago; 65c. to Waukegan; 60c. to Mil- 
waukee; 55c. to Sheboygan and 50c. to 
Duluth. 

Coke—Most of the furnaces in this 
district are shut down, some of them 
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with big piles of pig iron on hand for 
which there is no market. Iron ore 
comes in at a slow rate. Connellsville 
foundry is $5, and furnace is $4. 


HAMPTON ROADS 


Brisk Loadings at Piers—Foreign 
Demand Strengthens — Prices Un- 
changed. 

An unusually brisk week’s business 
has occupied the coal piers, and the 
prospects are that the dumpings for the 
month will exceed 1,500,000 _—ittons. 
Already over 1,000,000 tons have gone 
across the local piers. 

The British coal strike had a most 
distinct effect, 22 vessels sailing with 
coal, the majority of them for foreign 
ports, with indications that they will 
ultimately be diverted to the United 
Kingdom. 

At the end of the week the piers 
were full of ships, all berths being 
taken as rapidly as they were vacated, 
with a line of ships waiting in position 
for their turn at the chutes. The 
Newport News coal piers were forced 
to run Sunday, while the others worked 
full time. 

Prices have not advanced because of 
this briskness. Pools 1 and 2 continue 
to be offered $6.50@$6.75, with other 
pools selling $5.50@$6. 

Activities at the piers for the week 
ended May 19 are represented as 
follows: 

Cc. & O. piers, Newport News— 





OGM AON TIME. 65s sie wie 4 ors. dae ees 2,218 
MEMBER COTA TURN VEOU 16 i 6:90:19. s6- eke, 6.0 seis Ja wine 110,560 
Cars dumped May 1 to 18, incl. .... 6,472 
Tons dumped same period ......... 349,462 
OTIAEPS. WHICIIR ois 055 6-6.00 9.00 welee ss 35,665 
N. & W. piers, Lamberts Point— 
ROR COTE ROTEL 5 5:6. so. a (aie 9:0 6/0604 016.6 0% 1,739 
SIRNENS ONE TATAINED,, isin Sins ss 9 hk Wee a 6, 0) 00 85,280 
Cars dumped May 1 to 18, incl. .... 4,753 
Tons dumped same period ......... 377,927 
TORMAPS WOITINES 6... o.6-0.0:0:5 0164.00 b0 0 12,163 
Virginian Ry. Piers, Sewalls Point— 
GNI ONSER: UNMRIINES, a 5 aoc sis) s aw <0, 6°46 3 oie ace ee 1,321 
TONS: ON HANG s0s:066 Ee ee ee 41,600 
Cars dumped May 1 to 18, incl..... 5,320 
Tons dumped same period ........ 305,012 
OTAGO: WHT oars 5. cheers oe eae os 28,150 
BALTIMORE 


Better Grades More Tightly Held—Pool 
71 Is Dropped— Exports Increase — 
“Maryland’s Own” Stirring Up Con- 
gress on Anthracite. 

Bituminous—Better grades are being 
a little more tightly held as the very 
gradual contracting shortens the 
amount offering. Cheaper grades are 
still running at very low figures. Gas 
coals are weaker, and some attractive 
lump has been offered considerably be- 
low the recognized level of selling. 

Export movement is showing up bet- 
ter and this is reflected in the increased 
dumpings as well as in mine loadings. 
The pool reserve, however, has not 
lessened, and indeed the increase in run 
to Tide has been above the increase in 
pier dumpings, so that the B. & O. re- 
serve at Curtis Bay alone is daily in 
excess of 1,200 cars, with about the 
same amount at Port Covington of the 
Western Maryland and Canton of the 
Pennsylvania combined. 

Loading for May will run in excess 
of the figures for April. For the first 
half of May loading was 54,465 tons 
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cargo and 10,588 tons bunker. Load- 
ing for the balance of the month prom- 
ises to run in excess of those figures. 
The shipping strike tended to hold back 
the total. 

A feature which came to break the 
mid-spring dullness was the ending of 
Pool 71 as a supplemental Navy coal; 
this being done at the request of the 
Navy Department. During the war, to 
supplement to Navy standard coal un- 
der Pool 1 class, some mines in Pools 
9 and 10 were reclassified under Pool 
71. The need for this is over. Those 
mines which are dropped from Pool 
71 will now request a reclassification. 


Anthracite—Hard coal men here are 
merely marking time. The constant 
stirring up in government circles of the 
question of wholesale prices, freight 
rates, etc., is not productive of con- 
tentment and is slowing up the whole 
buying process as a large part of the 
public can not be dissuaded from the 
idea that they will get coal at cheaper 
rates. 

One of Maryland’s own Congressmen 
has “added to the gaiety of nations” 
by demanding “another exhaustive study 
of hard coal prices.” Volstead has as- 
sured him of co-operation (the idea of 
a cheaper coal champion may make up 
for his failure on some other lines in 
the eyes of the “wets” and even some 
“drys”) and the whole goes merrily 
on—at least in the daily press. 





PHILADELPHIA 


Strong Anthracite Demand Keeps Up— 
Average Independent Prices Increase— 
Bituminous Quiet—Real Buying Ex- 
pected Soon. 

Anthracite — There is no diminution 
in the demand; the real difficulty lately 
has been to get enough to satisfy retail 
needs. At this time the yards are 
nearly empty of egg and stove, and 
there is not a heavy stock of chestnut. 
Pea continues to come in good volume, 
although the delivery of this size is 
also growing. 

Demand for egg and stove has really 
developed into a rush. This has enabled 
some of the smaller producers to get 
better prices, until now some of the 
very ordinary grades of egg and nut 
are bringing close to the top indepen- 
dent prices. Some independents who 
have been content to take $5.50 for pea 
are compelling buyers of the other sizes 
to take pea with them and at increased 
prices. 

Last week it was the companies who 
were shipping lightiy to this market 
and it now seems that they have been 
joined by the independents, as_ the 
receipts have been the lightest all 
around for the season. 

Retail prices of $13.75 for egg and 
$14 for stove and nut are perhaps more 
strongly maintained than at any time 
since the spring trade opened. Many 
dealers have big tonnages of these sizes 
on the books and are going out and pay- 
ing higher prices to fill them. 

Despite the fact that trade is active 
every one is asking how long will it 
keep up. The general feeling is that 
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underneath there is not the stability 
that would warrant a continuance of 
heavy consumer buying right through 
to winter, as in other years. Of course 
the retailers will take all the coal they 
can store, as they know they will need 
it, and in addition they feel certain of 
saving something on the price. The 
general impression now is that the 
consumer demand will drop off about 
July 1. 

Buckwheat is the only steam size in 
demand and that is none too good. Rice 
and barley are giving real annoyance. 

Bituminous—Current buying is ex- 
tremely light, although most houses 
report numerous inquiries. The con- 
sumer is still buying only for current 
consumption, with no real disposition to 
stock up. There are some concerns 
with fair stocks, somewhat isolated 
from their plants, who rather than cut 
into them are buying for immediate 
use in light volume. 

In some instances there appears to 
have been even a curtailment of 
ordinary buying, due to the announce- 
ment of a railroad wage reduction, 
which leads certain consumers to the 
belief that freight rate reductions will 
soon follow. If they stick to this line 
of reasoning it is quite likely they will 
find the freight reduction will be eaten 
up by increased market prices the 
moment buying starts. 

There has been no appreciable change 
in spot prices during the past week. Of 
course one hears of somewhat radical 
cuts being made on certain good coals 
occasionally, but this cannot be taken 
as indicative of the market. Often it 
is done merely to get a trial for the 
coal by a new consumer. 











Inland West 





CHICAGO 
Possibility of R.R. Strike on Wage Con- 
troversy — Market Is Dull— Certain 
Grades Being Cut. 

The main topic of conversation in 
the Chicago market is the possibility of 
a strike on the part of some of the 
Railway Brotherhoods before July 1. 
Railway officials all claim there will be 
no difficulty whatsoever, as wage differ- 
ences will be adjusted without friction 
and with good feeling on both sides. 
On the other hand, a number of sales- 
men have come into Chicago from the 
road lately and these travelers all 
report conversations they have had with 
brakemen, switchmen, section-men, etc., 
te the effect that there will be no 
reduction in wages without a strike. 

In the meantime the Pennsylvania has 
perhaps taken the wisest attitude of all 
the roads so far. This company has 
given out an invitation to include all 
branches of labor on the system, re- 
questing the men to elect representa- 
tives, either union or non-union, to con- 
fer with the railroad officials in regard 
to the wage reduction. The men are to 
be given absolute freedom in the selec- 
tion of their representatives. The Chi- 
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cago trade is about equally divided on 
the strike question. There is a growing 
belief that there will be some little 
difficulty and perhaps consequent flurry 
in the coal market before the wages of 
railway employees are satisfactorily 
adjusted. 

The coal market in Chicago this week 
showed few signs of activity. Smoke- 
less showed weakness and several sales 
of Pocahontas mine run were reported 
at new low levels for the year. The 
market on West Virginia splints as 
well as Kentucky grades proved to be 
dull, although dealers having contracts 
are reported to be taking in the coal 
ordered without hesitation. The higher 
grade domestic coals from southern Ili- 
nois are being sold at circular prices. 





CINCINNATI 


Shippers Protest L. & N. Rate Increase 
—Slack Prices Soften as Domestic Pro- 
duction Grows—Retail Figures Un- 
changed. 

Cincinnati was caught napping last 
week when the C. & O. interests 
obtained an advance in the rates over 
the line of the L. & N. from Hazard 
and Harlan, from an approximate of 
$1.87 to $2.10. Under the old rate the 
C. & O. had a differential against them 
of about 35c. A petition has been for- 
warded to Washington asking that a 
reconsideration of the matter be given. 
The one pointed statement is that the 
increase, compared with the reduction 
of the Lake rate, makes the latter only 
about 10c. in excess of the former. 

Prices continue their downward 
course. Kentucky and West Virginia 
screenings sometimes are offered at 
$1.25@$1.35. However, there is a wide 
variation in prices on actual sales made; 
ranging from $3@$3.50 for domestic 
sizes, $2@$2.25 for mine run and $1.25 
up for slack. Demand for smokeless 
prepared coal has risen with a better 
call also at Lake and Seaboard. Slack 
is weaker with the heavier domestic 
production. Prices range $5@$5.50 for 
prepared, down to $2.75@$3 for slack. 

Retail prices have changed but little 
even in the face of the falling whole- 
sale market. Quotations are, bituminous 
lump, good grades, $8.50@$9, mine run 
$6.75, nut and slack $6; smokeless lump 
$9.50@$9.75, mine run $7@$7.50, nut 
and slack $7; anthracite egg $15. 





CLEVELAND 


Production Gains As Movement to The 
LTake Grows—Slack Prices Soften— 
Retailers Predict Increases for Poca- 
hontas—Water Rates Closed. 


Bituminous—Heavier movement to 
the Lake ports has. counteracted the 
continued dearth of demand from 
industrial users and the output of 
Ohio mines has been stimulated to a 
marked extent. At present the Eastern 
Ohio mines are reaching the highest 
rate of production of the year. Prices 


of soft coal at the Eastern Ohio mines 
remain unchanged, save for a slight 
weakening in slack, which is now quoted 
$1.60@$1.85. 


Pocahontas and Anthracite — The 
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only development of interest in the 
pocahontas market has been the an- 
nouncement of a number of dealers 
that the price would have to be in- 
creased. This is based on the advice 
that mine prices are advancing. It is 
said that the prices now are $5.75 com- 
pared with $5@5.25 on May 1. Reports 
reaching Cleveland retailers are to the 
effect that mines are receiving bids of 
as high as $5.50@$6. 

Receipts of bituminous coal at Cleve- 
land during the week ended May 14 
amounted to 1,001 cars; divided, 699 
industrial and 302 retail; as compared 
with 863 cars the previous week. 


Lake—Shipments are much heavier 
than for the corresponding period of 
1920. Not all of the coal dumped on 
vessels has been moved, some of the 
boats still remaining in port. Despite 
the congestion at Lower Lake ports, no 
diminution of shipments from the mines 
has taken place. 

This congestion has resulted from the 
lack of cargo space, due to the tardiness 
of the ore season. In the last few days, 
however, a considerable number of 
vessels have been obtained to take coal 
to the Northwest and this will alleviate 
the congestion. 

A number of Lake shippers have 
closed freight contracts for the season, 
under which a large part of the coal to 
be shipped will be carried on a basis of 
50c. a ton to ports at the head of Lake 
Superior and 60c. to Milwaukee. These 
rates are identical with 1920. The 
bunker fuel price has been fixed in most 
cases at $5.50. 


ST. LOUIS 


Unusually Easy Market with Nothing 
in Demand—Retail Orders Fall Off. 


Carterville, which was in_ good 
demand and somewhat scarce two 
weeks ago is being held back at the 
mine on domestic sizes. The country 
situation is just as bad. 

The steam situation shows slight im- 
provement in isolated spots, but 
generally it has slipped some in the last 
two weeks, with no indication of re- 
gaining for some time to come. Nut 
and screenings are a drug on the 
market and a buyer can name his own 
price for any quantity. 

A little Mt. Olive coal comes through 
for domestic, but the better part of the 
tonnage is going outside. Standard 
for domestic is not in demand at all. 

Higher grade hard coals are moving 
better. Some coke is also ordered and 
this week has seen some demand for 
smokeless, which has been nothing here- 
tofore. Mine prices are shown in the 
Weekly Review. 


DETROIT 
No Interest in Bituminous Markets— 
Reserves Being Utilized—Retailers Not 
Stocking Anthracite Distribution 
Slow. 

With the progress of improvement 
in industrial lines proceeding somewhat 
haltingly, the local market has failed to 
shake off the dullness that has char- 
acterized it for some months. Buyers 
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cf steam coal are not coming into the 
market actively. Their failure to do go 
is in part attributed to further cyr. 
tailments in operation, as well as to the 
withholding of orders by some who 
believe they will be able to satisfy their 
requirements by purchases in the open 
market, taking advantage of bargain 
offerings. Meanwhile not very much 
coal is arriving in Detroit. 

The consumption of reserves, without 
making provision for their renewal, 
impresses the jobbers as being likely to 
create a dangerous shortage in supply 
later. 

Ohio lump is quoted around $3.25, 
mine run $2.25, and nut and slack 
$1.90@$2. West Virginia lump js 
offered at $3.50, mine run at $2.50 and 
nut and slack $2. Smokeless lump and 
egg are quoted at $5.50, min run $3.50 
and nut and slack at $2.25. 

Distribution of anthracite is reported 
much behind, in comparison with pre- 
vious years. 





COLUMBUS 


Slight Improvement in Steam—Domes- 
tic Still Quiet—Activity Is Reported in 
Loke Trade. 

With a slight improvement in the de- 
mand for steam sizes, particularly mine 
run, there is a better feeling develop- 
ing in all producing areas. The in- 
crease is not marked, although some 
producers say there is a better run of 
orders. 

Buying on the part of manufacturing 
plants is better and public utilities are 
also in the market to a certain extent. 
Reserve stocks are getting low and this 
will mean better orders for the future. 
Railroads are taking a larger tonnage. 

Domestic trade is still quiet in all sec- 
tions. Retail stocks are fairly large 
and generally sufficient for the present. 
Householders are showing little disposi- 
tion to stock up for next winter, except 
on certain high-grade coals. Prices are 
fairly steady at former levels. Hocking 
lump sells around $6.50, and West Vir- 
ginia splints are $7.25@$7.75. Poca- 
hontas is stronger at $9.50@$9.75. 

Lake trade is showing some activity. 
During the week ended May 7 the H. V. 
docks loaded 43,526 tons as compared 
with 127,650 tons the previous week, 
making a total of 430,090 for the season. 
So far a total of 8,506 cars has been 
dumped at the docks. The T. & O. C. 
docks loaded 17,353 tons as compared 
with 28,404 the previous week, making 
a total of 63,077 tons for the season. 
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Northwest 





MINNEAPOLIS 

Market Is Inactive—Urgings to Buy 
Early Are Discounted by Public—Keen 
Competition on Small Current Busines;. 

The coal situation seems to be in 
statu quo. Urgings and arguments to 
induce the trade to buy early have so 
far had very little effect. As has been 
pointed out in this’ column heretofore, 
the situation is readily understood. 
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Consumers have become disgusted with 
the regular performance urging them 
to buy early each spring. _They do not 
believe that the reasons given are nec- 
essarily true, nor do they admit the 
advantages of a better distribution of 
the coal movement to be sufficient for 
them to buy early. 

From a coal man’s standpoint, their 
attitude seems unreasonable, but so far 
there has been but little which appeals 
to the one moving factor—the consum- 
er’s self-interest. It is true that it is 
commonly predicted the fall will see 
higher prices. But this has been done 
before, and the fall saw no higher prices 
and sometimes lower. In short, the coal 
business has been somewhat singled out 
for unusual scrutiny and _ suspicion. 
“Profiteer” is regarded as synonymous 
with coal dealer by many. 

A further cause for suspicion is that 
to the rank and file of consumers, coal 
means hard coal, upon which there has 
been relatively little decline. When 
people in the trade talk of heavy de- 
clines, they refer to soft coal, which the 
bulk of consumers know but little about. 

This puts the knowledge of soft coal 
conditions with steam users largely. 
The purchasing agents for these larger 
consumers are exceedingly inclined to 
be “hard-boiled” toward the coal busi- 
ness. They get the idea that prices on 
soft coal ought to decline at least $4 
beyond what has already been named. 
In the face of the showing of figures, 
starting with the cost at the mine, the 
freight added and a modest margin, 
they insist that prices must come down. 
Practically the situation is deadlocked. 

There is some improvement on the 
Lake, due to the ore fleets getting into 
service. A number of ore boats have 
come up coal-laden, and are returning 
with ore. From the position of the dock 
concerns, they have more coal than they 
need now, on the basis of the demand. 
Unless there is more call from the in- 
terior, they have ample stocks for the 
present, whether they receive more coal 
right along or not. 

There is a keen fight being made for 
public contracts, with prices being cut 
sharply in an effort to get the business. 
All indications are that the competition 
on steam trade for some time to come 
will be exceedingly keen. 





DULUTH 


Steady Bituminous Receipts — Slow 
Down Cargoes May Delay Coal Move- 
ment—Twin Cities’ Rate Mix-Up. 

Steady receipts at the docks featured 
the week, with dealers reporting mini- 
mum activity in selling fields. In all 
31 cargoes were received during the 
week, of which two were anthracite. 
Twenty-five cargoes are on the way, of 
which three are hard coal. 

Present briskness in Lake coal ship- 
ments is liable to receive a toning down 
unless more local cargoes are available 
for the return trips of the carriers. Of 
the boats which are now unloading in 
the harbor, many will return light, be- 
‘cause of the scarcity of ore and grain. 
It is felt that unless anthracite ship- 
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ments pick up there will be a shortage 
before the season gets fairly started. 
This anthracite shortage is due to the 
lack of carriers. A shift in the grain 
or ore market may change the whole 
situation over night. 

A threatened advance of 15c. a ton in 
the rate between Duluth-Superior and 
the Twin Cities was uncovered when a 
dealer, who returned from the Twin 
Cities, quoted W. H. Groverman, man- 
ager of the dock operators association, 
as saying that a mix-up in rate sched- 
ules would probably bring this increase 
about on July 6. If this occurs it will 
mean that a large part of the coal 
which is now shiped to Twin Cities 
from this point will remain at the head 
of the Lakes, and that Illinois coal will 
be moved even farther into the North- 
west than at present. Dealers at both 
points are looking for some effective 
way to combat the threatened increase. 

The feeling is that soft coal prices 
have reached bottom, but that anthra- 
cite may drop slightly before a final 
low level is reached. Contracting has 
been slow. 


MILWAUKEE 


Market Unusually Quiet—Buyers Hold 
Off, Expecting Lower Prices—Cargoes 
Arriving at Lively Gait. 


The so-called buyers’ strike, which 
prevails in every branch of trade 
throughout the country, is decidedly in 
evidence in the Milwaukee coal market. 
It seems to be the universal impression 
that coal is too high, and that some- 
thing is bound to intervene and bring 
prices down to lower levels. Acting 
on this theory, few are putting in 
coal for next winter. Dealers assert 
that present prices are here to stay 
for the season, and that there is a bare 
possibility that soft coal may be ad- 
vanced later on. The market is stalled 
between these two judgments. 

To counteract the disturbing sexti- 
ment, dock men are resorting to serial 
advertisments in the newspapers, in 
which the various elements of the coal 
business which contribute to supply and 
price are thrown upon the screen, so to 
speak. Meanwhile the movements of 
coal at all the yards is subnormal for 
the season, but docks are busy receiv- 
ing Lake coal, which is arriving freely. 

Thus far, 71 cargoes have been un- 
loaded since navigation was resumed. 
The total volume docked aggregates 
159,869 tons of anthracite, and 447,732 
tons of soft coal, 607,601 tons in all. 
Last year up to this time 27 cargoes 
had been received, embracing 77,490 
tons of anthracite and 102,522 tons of 
soft coal, or 180,012 tons in all. 








Southwest 





KANSAS CITY 


Domestic Market Is Strong — Steam 
Heavy with Oil Competition—June Cir- 
culars Are Higher. 

Demand for domestic grades is on the 
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increase and some companies are hav- 
ing trouble already to fill orders for 
lump and nut produced in Kansas, Ar- 
kansas, Missouri and Oklahoma. Many 
operators are already advocating the 
use of smokeless mine run produced in 
Arkansas and Oklahoma and are advis- 
ing the trade that on account of indus- 
trial plants going from coal to oil in 
the South, there will be no place for 
the slack, therefore, lump cannot be 
produced. 

All the mines in the Southwest are 
carrying hundreds of cars of unbilled 
steam grades. However, it is, not ex- 
pected this condition will continue long, 
for no doubt there will be a strong 
demand as soon as industrial plants 
resume operation in the fall. Also, the 
supply of oil is limited and oil com- 
panies are now making no contracts 
except on a sliding scale based on 
crude oil prices. 

Arkansas lump for May is $6.25, June 
$6.50, mine run $4.50, slack $2.75; Kan- 
sas lump and nut, May shipment, is $5. 
On June 1 it is expected the price will 
advance to $5.25 for Kansas lump. 
Mine run is $4, slack $3.75; north Mis- 
souri lump is $4.50, mine run $3.85, 
washed slack $3.85. 











South 





LOUISVILLE 


Domestic Prices Firm — Screenings 
Weaker Due to Heavier Production— 
Operations Improving. 


Eastern Kentucky mines are increas- 
ing operations, averaging four days a 
week in many instances. Movement to 
the Lake and retail yards is resulting 
in heavy production of screenings, 
which are being sold at constantly re- 
duced prices. Indications are that this 
condition will make for a stagnant mar- 
ket for steam. 

It is reported that several of the 
large industrial concerns are unable 
to consume their own production in 
view of reduced industrial demand gen- 
erally, and as a result are throwing 
part of their own coal on the open 
market. Many small mines who have 
not been busy are taking all the busi- 
ness they can get at present prices, 
with the result that no higher markets 
are in sight for the time being. 

Screenings have been weak for sev- 
eral days, Hazard breaking 20c. Gas 
and byproduct as well as public utility 
plants are buying in comparatively 
small lots, and railroad movement is not 
showing much increase. A considerable 
portion of the present movement of pre- 
pared is for stocking. 

A drop in crude oil prices on May 
18 also had a tendency to hold down 
the coal market. With West Vir- 
ginia operators short of industrial de- 
mand and quoting block at $3, and mine 
run $2@$2.40, Elkhorn Kentucky fields 
being in line with these quotations, 
other fields of eastern Kentucky are 
apparently doing well to secure prices 
that they are now getting. 
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BIRMINGHAM 
Commercial Buying Restricted’ to 
Immediate 
Good—Production 
Thirds of Normal. 

Buying is still confined to the spot 
market, and no coal is being bought for 
stocking purposes. The only contract 
business of importance was proposals 
sent out by the Seaboard Air Line Ry. 
and the Southern Ry. The Seaboard 
rejected all bids on its fuel supply for 
the next year and will call for new ones 
while no action has yet been taken by 
the Southern. All rail lines seeking 
new contracts so far have greatly re- 
duced the maximum tonnage to be 
taken as compared with expiring agree- 
ments. Quotations are holding firm in 
general, though there is some price 
shading among the smaller operators in 
the scramble for the lean trade offer- 
ings. 

There is a good volume of domestic 
business booked but deliveries are 
slowed down account mines not being 
able to dispose of the steam product. 


Less Than Two- 


Needs—Domestic Demand’ 
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Inquiry for lump is still holding up 
pretty well and there is some difficulty 
in placing orders for higher grades. 
Cahaba and Black Creek lump is 
quoted $4.60@$5.15; Carbon Hill $3.60 
@$3.85; Big Seam $3.40@$4. 

Production now is running between 
180,000 and 200,000 tons per week 
against a normal output of 300,000 
tons. The furnace companies are pro- 
ducing and consuming at their own 
works a large proportion of the coal 
now being mined in the district, though 
the requirements along this line are on 
a minimum record basis. 








West 





DENVER 
Production Declines Slightly—Markets 
Are Inactive — Operators Seek ito 


Arouse Buying Interest. 


After a seven weeks’ climb the out- 
put took a temporary slump in the 
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week ended May 7. There is no one 
reason for the decline, some operators 
contending that the public is not yet 
aroused to the importance of the coal 
situation, while certain retailers say the 
shipment from Wyoming mines at a 
lower price than is quoted by Colorado 
operators has had the effect of stifling 
what little enthusiasm was displayed 
by dealers. 

The mines, working only half-time, 
produced 147,100 tons as against 158, 
000 the week of April 30. One large 
operator issued a circular as follows: 
“Coal is cheaper now than it will be 
later on, but if you wait until the last 
minute before ordering you will have to 
pay more and may have to take inferior 
coal.” 

Thus far, the first four weeks in 1921 
are the only weekly periods when the 
tonnage has gone above the average re- 
ported for last year. Operators are 
using this for the basis of an argument 
that there will be a serious condition 
of affairs when cold weather comes 
along. 














News 


From the Coal Fields 
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ANTHRACITE 


Producers Work Full Time—Independ- 
ent Operations Improve—Steam Sizes 
in Better Demand. 

All of the line companies are now 
working full time. Practically all in- 
dependents in the lower fields are like- 
wise working. Some large washeries 
in the lower field have opened up and 
new ones are under construction. 

In the northern field there has been 
no change in the conditions from last 
week. Steam sizes are moving a little 
better now and some operations in the 
southern field are not only selling all 
they can produce but are taking coal 
from their stock piles. Others, how- 
ever, are still stocking some coal, pea 
and under in size. 





CONNELLSVILLE 


Market Remains Stagnant—Foundry 
Coke Easier—New Frick Scale Slightly 
Above Independent Production 
Declines. 


There have been only a very few 
transactions in furnace coke in the 
week, and then in very small lots. 
Demand for coke for smelting, heating, 
water gas manufacture, etc., is far 
below normal yet exceeds the current 
market demand for furnace coke for 
iron blast furnace use, and prices 
average as high as can be obtained 
from blast furnaces. Blast furnaces can 
undoubtedly buy odd lots at $3.25, 
though $3.50 is frequently quoted. 





Foundry coke continues in very 
limited demand, and prices have 
weakened, ordinary brands being now 
available at under $5, formerly the 
minimum. We quote the spot and 
prompt market at $3.25@$3.50 for 
furnace and $4.45@$5.25 for foundry. 

The new Frick scale shows a rate 
per 100 bu. for mining and loading 
room and rib coal of $2.65, while the 
independent scale adopted April 1, a 
duplicate of the old scale of Nov. 10, 
1917, is $2.29 and the old scale, that of 
Sept. 1, 1920, was $3.24. The bushel 
is 76 lbs. and at 3,000 lbs. coal for 
2,000 lbs. coke the pick mining cost per 
ton of coke made is therefore $1.28 on 
the old scale, 91c. on the present in- 
dependent scale and $1.05 on the pres- 
ent Frick scale. Much of the work is 
done by machine mining, however, the 
rate for loading short wall machine coal 
being $2.10 while the present ratio, in 
both the Frick and the independent 
scale, is $1.65. Outside day labor on 
both scales is $3.30, against $5.40 on 
the old scale. 

The Courier reports production in 
the week ended May 14 at 20,020 tons 
by the furnace ovens, 23,270 tons by the 
merchant ovens, a total of 43,290 tons, 
a decrease of 7,230 tons. 





PITTSBURGH 


Coal Continues to Accumulate at Lake 
Docks—Bunker Price Arranged—Pro- 
duction Unchanged. 

Production continues to run at 40 
per cent or a trifle less, being supported 
in large measure by Lake shipments, 
which can hardly be continued much 


longer as loaded cars are accumulating 
at docks in the absence of anything 
like a normal vessel movement. The 
line demand is somewhat poorer than 
it was a week or two ago. The steel 
industry in particular is taking less 
coal and looks for still lighter con- 
sumption during the next two months. 

The price of bunker coal for Lake 
vessels has been arranged for the 
season at $5.50 delivered. Vessels 
usually take such coal as they require 
and settlement is made with the dealer 
accordingly, while the railroad traces 
the coal and charges the local freight 
rate, which is $2.054, against the cargo 
coal rate of $1.58 as reduced early in 
May. The quoted market on cargo coal 
remains at $2.50, but this price is 
probably shaded in some cases. 

Demand for gas coal continues fair 
and the market is moderately strong as 
producers are not forcing any sales, 
feeling that their reserves in the 
ground are limited and should be con- 
served. 

Expectations entertained in some 
quarters two or three months ago that 
coal miners might take the initiative in 
suggesting a wage reduction to 
stimulate the coal industry are dis- 
appointed and operators, while admit- 
ting that wage rates are altogether too 
high in relation to the labor situation, 
seem indisposed to make any move. 





UNIONTOWN 


Lowered Wage Scale Forms Basis for 
New Business—Little Moving. 

No untoward incident marked the 
effectiveness of the new scale of the 
H. C. Frick Coke Co. last week. Em- 
ployees had become reconciled to a re- 
duction in wages for weeks before it 
was announced and registered no com- 
plaint. 

There has been no improvement in 
the production situation and most trade 
authorities do not anticipate an im- 
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mediate resumption of plant activity. 
The new wage scale, however, forms 
the basis for new business both on the 
part of the corporation and independ- 
ents. They are prepared to quote con- 
tract prices at figures which it is be- 
lieved will represent a normal market 
tone for future business when coal 
users come to the point where they need 
tonnage. 

The market for furnace coke has been 
definitely lowered below the $4 dead- 
line without adding any strength to it. 
For months operators declined to move 
furnace coke below $4 but several weeks 
ago a large independent operator 
shaded that figure and the result has 
been that $3.75 is now the accepted 
maximum price for furnace. There is 
a fair demand for foundry coke from 
$4.50@$5.25. Various grades of coal 
are quoted at spot from $1.80@$2.25. 


CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA 


Production Continues to Gain—Miners 
Discuss Wage Questions. 

Revorts indicate a steady and sub- 
stantial improvement in __ business 
throughout the region. ‘Traffic has 
shown a gain and this is generally due 
to a picking up of mining. 

The first two weeks of May showed 
a gain of 4,168 cars over the correspond- 
ing period for April. Prices are also 
showing up a little better, the gain over 
the beginning of the month amounting 
to an average of about ten cents a ton. 

Since the recent correspondence be- 
tween the United Mine Workers of the 
district and the operators, it has become 
known that the mine workers of Dis- 
trict No. 2 have called a meeting to con- 
sider the wage question. The operators 
contend that because of the existing 
wage scale they are unable to compete 
with other fields and thus the miners 
have been idle because of the falling 
off in production. 


EASTERN OHIO 


Record Production for the Year Due to 
Heavy Lake Loading—R.R. Fuel Move- 
ment Slumps—Slack Becoming Heavy. 


A new high record in weekly produc- 
tion for the present year was made 
during the week ended May 14. The 
output amounted to 432,000 tons, the 
largest volume since last November, 
and represents 68 per cent of potential 
capacity. Association mines worked 32 
per cent of possible worktime during 
the week and produced 75 per cent of 
rated capacity. Production since Jan. 
1 is estimated at 5,723,449 tons, or 48 
per cent of the rated capacity. 

The greatest stimulus to production 
has been derived from the Lake trade, 
and especially since May 4, when the 
reduced rail rates went into effect on 
Lake cargo coal. Whether the heavy 
consignments to Lake can continue is 
problematical as the. accumulation at 
the docks is mounting, the coal not 
being dumped at sufficient speed to keep 
pace with arrivals. Embargoes may 
become necessary to slow up the move- 
ment to some of the docks. 

While improvement in the trade is 
slight, operators are incorrigibly opti- 
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mistic. It is felt that the low ebb has 
been passed and that there will be a 
gradual betterment henceforth. There 
has been some softening in the spot 
price on slack due to the large volume 
of lump to Lake, prices ranging $1.60@ 
$1.85. 

Loading for railroad fuel account is 
at a minimum. At the present rate 
of production it is not over 25 per cent 
of the total tonnage mined, compared 
with over 50 per cent several months 
back. 


UPPER POTOMAC 


Conditions Unchanged — No Contract- 
ing — Forced Sales Constitute Large 
Part of Business Done. 

Conditions have been unchanged for 
weeks, the second week of May proving 
no exception. Very little contract busi- 
ness is being negotiated with the result 
that the great majority of operations 
are still closed and there seems to be 
no prospect of resuming work in the 
near future. Quotations are purely 
nominal and it is. possible to secure 
various grades at almost any price, 
where producers attempt to keep in 
operation. 


FAIRMONT AND PANHANDLE 
Lake Demand Aids Production—Tide 
Markets More Satisfactory — Slack 
Weakens. 

FAIRMONT 

Aside from a temporary spurt in 
production on Friday of the week ended 
May 14 conditions were unimproved. 
Some little increase in demand for Lake 
coal was noticed, but nearly 300 mines 
were out of operation during the last 
few days of the week. Some companies, 
shipping export coal, are being called 
upon to increase that movement, par- 
ticularly for French orders, and it is 
thought that the Tidewater market will 
soon absorb a more satisfactory ton- 
nage than it has for some time. 

NORTHERN PANHANDLE 


A fair volume of Lake coal was being 
moved and mines were operating at 
about 50 per cent of capacity. The 
slack market was very weak with the 
heavier production of screened sizes. 
Mine run spot coal was selling at about 
$2.50, lump $2.75 and slack $1.75. 
Producers feel that more satisfactory 
conditions are not far ahead and that 
production from now on will show a 
gradual increase. 








Middle Western 





MIDWEST REVIEW 
Steam Prices Cut—Domestic Slower— 
R.R. Wage Reduction Talk Slows Coal 
Buying. 

It is now quite evident that the num- 
ber of coal contracts to be closed this 
year will be very small and insignificant 
when compared, for instance, with those 
closed last year at this time. The sales 
agent who goes to see his trade in 
regard to a contract, is confronted with 
questions that are very hard indeed to 
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answer. The buyer feels that the sit- 
uation is so unsettled, so few orders 
have been taken and so few are in 
prospect, that it would be folly to con- 
tract for the usual tonnage of coal. 

For instance, a plant to our knowl- 
edge used 10 cars a day. The business 
of the company, which is a firm of 
national reputation, has shrunk so that 
it is exceedingly doubtful if this con- 
cern will use more than 5 cars a day. 
The purchasing agent has no means of 
knowing just what the future is holding 
in store, consequently until conditions 
become more settled, he prefers to buy 
his coal on the open market. Some 
claim contract quotations will decrease, 
while the majority believe steam coal 
can be purchased throughout the year 
on the open market at cut rate prices. 

The steam coal situation in the Mid- 
dle West has shown but few signs of 
improvement. For the first time in a 
number of years, some of the largest 
companies have disregarded circular 
quotations and are selling steam at 
very material discounts. While the in- 
dustrial situation looks a little better 
than it did last week, the effect of this 
small improvement has not as yet been 
felt in the market. 

The domestic market is just about 
holding its own. Operators are receiv- 
ing enough business to prevent them 
from cutting prices although there has 
been no flood of orders placed. The 
farmers are feeling extremely poor and 
are cutting all expenditures to the 
narrowest margins. Indiana and IIli- 
nois coals, it is predicted, can look for 
a good market in the Northwest during 
the late summer and fall, but the pros- 
pects in that territory for the sale of 
high grade Eastern all-rail coals is 
extremely poor. Unless all indications 
fail the Northwest is going to be sup- 
plied this year from either the docks 
or from mines in Illinois and Indiana 
producing the higher grades. 

The wide publicity given the decision 
of the railway wage board to the effect 
that wages will be reduced promptly, 
has if anything, been a hindrance to the 
coal market, as a number of concerns 
who have been contemplating placing 
substantial orders have decided to wait 
until freight rates are reduced. In our 
opinion, this policy is extremely ill 
advised as no consideration is given to 
the possibility of a strike on the part of 
the railway men affected. Should such 
a strike materialize, there will be a 
flurry in the coal market which will 
tend to strengthen prices materially. 





SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 


Domestic Demand Eases—Steam Sizes 
Are Heavy—RR. Tonnage Lighter— 
Production Slumps 

The present week has been remark- 
able for the sudden let up in the 
demand for domestic sizes, except for 
movement through the Northwest. 
Screenings and nut sizes are hardest to 
move and it is a relief in a way to 
many mines to be a little easier on lump 
and egg orders. 

There has been an easing up in the 
working time at several places in the 
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past week on this account. Railroad 
tonnage has been unusually light. 

In the Duquoin district the working 
time is not as good as at the mines 
operating as in the Carterville field of 
Williamson and Franklin counties. 

Prices here are also pretty well 
broken up. The top of the market for 
Carterville domestic is $3.85, others 
selling down to $3.25, with screenings 
$1.75@$2 and mine run $2.60@$2.75. 

Mt. Olive conditions have eased up 
considerably excepting on domestic 
sizes. As a rule steam is piling up at 
the mine. Working time is about 24 
days as against 3 days last week. 

The Standard field continues in a 
demoralized condition. The price on 
screenings is as low as $1.25 and on 
2-in. lump $2; 6-in. lump is $2.25@ 
$2.50, and mine run is from $1.90 up. 
Working time at commercial mines is 
about two days a week. One or two 
additional mines have shut down on 
account of no orders. 


WESTERN KENTUCKY 


Better Retailer Demand — Industrial 
Market Showing Some Improvement— 
Prices Slightly Higher. 

During the past week prices aver- 
aged approximately 10c. a ton higher 
than during the previous week. For 
many years western Kentucky endeav- 
ored to sell coal regardless of price, 
and met any and all competition, with 
the result that many mines were in 
financial difficulties. Today the situa- 
tion is changed. 

As a result of a hard fight, western 
Kentucky has secured freight rates en- 
abling her to reach a number of mar- 
kets which formerly were closed. She 
is also developing a southern river 
trade, which at one time belonged to the 
Pittsburgh district, and which was 
dropped by the river companies when 
they developed a good demand in the 
upper river markets. Most of the boat- 
ing trouble was between Pittsburgh and 
Paducah, Ky., where the western Ken- 
tucky river operators are getting out 
their coal below the point where most 
of the trouble in river navigation was 
experienced. 

Right now there is some little move- 
ment in retail yards, a slightly better 
northern steam demand, and a fair 
consumption of steam coal in Louis- 
ville, Nashville, Memphis and southern 
points. 
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Middle Appalachian 
LOW-VOLATILE FIELDS 

Tide Shipments Increase—Bunker Call 

Improves — Heavier Domestic Demand 

Causes Sluggish Screenings Situation. 
NEW RIVER AND THE GULF 


Prices for Gulf coal were somewhat 
firmer during the second week of the 
month, with Tidewater coal running 
$6.35@$6.50 per gross ton. Inland 
shipments were firm at $3.50 net. Pro- 
duction on the Vgn. Ry. averaged 





about 60 per cent of capacity. A better 
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inquiry and consequent movement is 
developing, due to the British strike. 

New River production as a whole was 
about 50 per cent of potential capacity. 
There was an undiminished Tidewater 
demand despite the marine strike, yet 
most of the coal was being purchased 
for bunkerage. The bulk of the pre- 
pared coal was destined for Western 
markets and the improved demand for 
domestic is resulting in slack becoming 
exceedingly hard to sell. 


POCAHONTAS AND TUG RIVER 


Despite the fact that the United 
States Coal & Coke Co., one of the 
largest producers in the Tug River field 
was not operating the output was over 
90,000 tons. This company is planning 
to resume operations with a horizontal 
wage cut of 20 per cent. Demand was 
somewhat more pronounced although 
it has not caused any material price 
change. However, operations were be- 
coming somewhat more steady. De- 
mand for prepared sizes was growing, 
especially in Western markets, which 
is causing screenings to move very 
slowly, as in other fields. 

There was a steady growth in pro- 
duction in the Pocahontas region dur- 
ing the first half of May, larger and 
better markets enabling producers to 
speed up to some extent. Much of the 
output was being placed on contract 
although more coal was also sold on a 
spot basis. 

Western markets presented the best 
outlet for domestic sizes at $4.50@$5. 
The question of disposing of the re- 
sultant slack is worrying operators, as 
there is no demand for that grade, and 
prices were being lowered to prevent 
an accumulation. Coal was moving in 
larger quantities to Tidewater for 
bunkerage and export shipments were 
also heavier. 


HIGH-VOLATILE FIELDS 
Lake Movement Picks Up — Domestic 
in Better Call — Contract Market In- 
active —- Mingo Shooting Interrupts 
Operations. 





KANAWHA 


There is little or no spot demand in 
evidence and producers are dependent 
upon the limited amount of contract 
business offering. These orders were 
not sufficient to keep the mines going 
more than three days during the week 
ended May 14. Not only was the spot 
market inactive but few new contracts 
were being closed. 


LOGAN AND THACKER 


Logan mines continued to ship for 
storage, heavy movement going to 
points on the Ohio River or to the Lake. 
However, Detroit automobile concerns 
are buying a little more freely, but 
there was an extremely limited market 
for an average of 30,000 tons produced 
each day. 

There was comparatively little coal 
produced in the area affected by the 
fighting in Mingo County, on May 12, 
18 and 14. Aside from such interrup- 
tions, there was a very fair output, the 
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total for the week being about 80,009 
tons. A large portion of the output was 
going on contract as the spot demand 
was not particularly brisk. 

Most of the mines in the affected 
area were running about three days a 
week. It is not believed that the Mingo 
shooting will have any permanent effect 
on the non-union miners, nor that it 
would frighten many of them away, as 
was the purpose of such shooting. 

“Matewan Day,” May 19, did not 
bring the general outbreak which was 
feared. However, an attempt was made 
to assassinate the superintendent of the 
Rawl Colliery, operated by the Crystal 
Block Coal & Coke Co. The head house 
of this company had been fired on May 
16. Shortly after the attack on Super- 
intendent Tulley, the head house, tipple 
and conveyor of the War Eagle Coal 
Co., at War Eagle, was dynamited, with 
a loss of approximately $55,000. 


VIRGINIA 


Conditions during the second week of 
May showed little variation from those 
prevailing throughout April, tonnage 
moving on a basis of about 50 per cent 
of capacity. The average running time 
of the larger mines was three days. 
Small operations with no contracts are 
still out of the running. 


NORTHEASTERN KENTUCKY 


Although there was still much idle- 
ness, production was on a somewhat 
larger scale than during previous 
weeks. The bulk of the additional coal 
mined was going to the Lake, and there 
was also a somewhat better demand 
for prepared sizes in the Western mar- 
ket. This tended to create a larger 
surplus of slack for which there was 
no sale and the price has stiffened even 
further. Buyers’ offers of contracts at 
prices ranging $2@$2.50 were not ac- 
ceptable to producers and practically 
no new agreements were signed during 
the week. 








West 





UTAH 


Buying Fails to Increase with Price 
Reductions—All Markets Show Inac- 
tivity. 

Coal production continues at a rate 
far below normal. Domestic and steam 
markets are both poor. No one is buy- 
ing coal except a little for imniediate 
needs. There is a surplus of skilled 
labor at the mines but operators are 
not turning anyone away and as a 
consequence the men are still working 
from 2 to 3 days a week. 

Coal dealers of Salt Lake City have 
agreed to follow the lead of the Stand- 
ard Fuel Co. in selling from now until 
July 1 at a reduction of 50c. for cash 
or C. O. D. It is hoped that this will 


result in many orders for storage coal, 
but this is hardly likely as ready money 
is not very plentiful here, and more- 
over, people have been looking for a 
greater reduction. 
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French Railroad Coal Stocks; 
Reconstruction Loan 
R.R. Stocks Heavier—Proposals Heard 
for Exchanging Coal for Austrian 
Wood Pulp—Loan Placed for Recon- 
struction Purposes. 

During February, 1921, the French 
railroads (the six big districts and the 
roads of Alsace Lorraine) received 
1,121,272 tons of coal, of which 445,508 
tons were French, 192,207 English and 
American, 1,975 Belgian and 479,582 
German. The quantities were appor- 
tioned as follows: 

English and 


French American German 
MRE sate asin 3,600 16,100 119,800 
North 74,397 16,344 
East 61,515 1,539 75,770 
2! ae 80,078 74,023 117,707 
ee 76,580 67,140 77,585 
BEMIGIO) cceccaeis 24,274 19,061 18,711 


The state has also received about 
1,930 tons of Belgian coal. The rail- 
roads of Alsace-Lorraine received 125,- 
064 tons of French coal, 72,585 from 
the Sarre, 45 tons from Belgium and 
1,262 from Germany. Consumption 
amounted to 859,360 tons; stocks were 
1,980,610 tons on Feb. 1 and 2,296,080 
tons at the end of that month, which 
represent requirements for 74 days. 
This was divided as follows—State, 
442,500 tons; North, 295,830; East, 
264,620; P-L-M, 471,180; P-O, 514,510 
(107 days); Middle, 137,170, and Al- 
sace-Lorraine, 170,270. In addition, the 
Metropolitan of Paris consumed 7,200 
tons and received 900 tons of French 
coal and 8,000 tons of English and 
American. Stocks as of Feb. 28 were 
10,700 tons or 41 days’ needs. 

Austria’s need of coal was the sub- 
ject discussed at a recent French con- 
ference. In view of the shortage and 
high price of paper in France it was 
proposed that Austria be furnished 
with 200,000 tons of Sarre coal annu- 
ally in exchange for wood pulp. 

The Union of the north French coal 
mining companies is about to place a 
loan of 800 million francs for the re- 
construction of the collieries in the De- 
partments of Nord and Pas de Calais. 
The shares will be of a nominal value 
of 500 francs each with a guaranteed 
interest of 6 per cent, the first pay- 
ment to be made on Oct. 1, 1921. 





British Strike Cripples Industries 


Government Is Financing Fuel Pur- 
chases for Essential Works—France 
Removes Export Restrictions—Bel- 
gian Dockers Refuse to Load Coal 
for Great Britain 


London advices are that the British 
Government is purchasing coal in 
America through ordinary trade chan- 
nels for national essentials. Money is 
being advanced by the Government to 


buyers in order to secure adequate sup- 
plies for railroads, public utilities, 
bakeries, etc. No coal will be purchased 
for other industries. 

The French Coal Controller has 
agreed to remove all restrictions on 
coal exports from northern France to 
British ports. So far no coal has been 
discharged under Government protec- 
tion, but cargoes have been unloaded 
in different ports by voluntary labor. 
Domestic coal rations are now limited 
to be used for the purpose of cooking, 
except in case of serious illness. 

The Belgian dockworkers have de- 
cided to oppose by all legal means the 
loading of coal for England, it has 
been announced in Brussels. The dock- 
ers take this action in order to show 
their solidarity with the striking Brit- 
ish coal miners. 

While the effect of the coal strike on 
all industries in Great Britain has been 
serious, its influence on the iron and 
steel trade has been most marked. With 
production dwindling and prospect of 
cheaper prices of coke, the blast fur- 
naces were buying fuel from hand to 
mouth during the month of March. The 
strike threat was carried into effect on 
April 1. Blast furnaces immediately 
were damped down by the score, owing 
to the uncertainty of the outlook and 
the shortage of fuel, with the result 
that on Saturday, April 16, from the 
best figures available, it could only be 
determined that five blast furnaces in 
all Great Britain were in operation. As 
a natural consequence of this the pig- 
iron trade is to all intents and pur- 
poses suspended for the time being. 

The whole future of the British iron 
and steel trade rests on the nature of 
the agreement by which the coal strike 
is settled. No further reduction in 
prices to meet foreign competition can 
be made unless fuel prices and wages 
are lowered, for the British iron and 
steel industry could not go on indefi- 
nitely selling at a loss. 





SILESIAN MINES are idle and rail- 
way service has been discontinued, ex- 
cept for a few military trains owing 
to the insurgent Poles who are terror- 
izing the countryside. 





REPORTS FROM THE ITALIAN GOVERN- 
MENT Coal Office show these imports: 





Expo: ted from January February Mar.1!-15 
PIR OTIOR a, 0\0.4:0:4:0 0:6 134,517 192,215 71,517 
[oh 292,306 304,312 148,957 
i). 7,527 SA ee 
Germany......... 150,062 191,470 97,309 

Total (tors).... 584,412 690,335 317,783 


ITALIAN BUYERS ARE coming into the 
market for increasing amounts of 
American coal. Last week several 
large cargoes were closed for the West 
Coast. Reported c.if. prices ranged 
$11@$12.75. 
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Hampton Roads Clearances 


The following vessels sailed with coal 
cargoes during the week of May 15: 


Antonios Strathatos, Gr., for Port Said, 
5,944 tons; Absaroka, Amer. for Lisbon, 
4,907 tons; Baarn, Du., for Rio de Janeiro, 
7,312 tons; Bruitenzorg, Du., for St. Mich- 
aels, 8,909 tons; Chama, Br., for Aalborg, 
1,790 tons; Clyde Maru, Jap., for Port Said, 
6,972 tons; Dachet, Amer., for Queenstown, 
6,313 tons, Dakotan, Amer. for Messina, 
8,201 tons; Elkton, Amer. for Gibraltar, 
7,148 tons; Innterton, Br., for Gibraltar, 
6,700 tons; Le Myra de Villers, Fr., for Rio 
de Janeiro, 5,400 tons; Mokta, Br., for Gib- 
raltar, 5,850 tons; Peebles, Br., for St. 
Georges, 6,635 tons; Sagoland, Swed., for 
Gibraltar, 8,350 tons; Sallust, Br., for 
Buenos Aires, 6,501 tons; Sinsinawa, Amer., 
for Queenstown, 6,234 tons; Torrey, Nor., 
for Gibraltar, 7,493 tons; Veerhaven, Du., 
for Funchal, 4,628 tons; West Segovia, 
Amer., for United Kingdom, 6,796 tons; 
Woldingham, Br., for Madeira, 4,428 tons; 
Wangaratta, Br., for Wellington, 3,334 tons. 


The following c.if. prices were re- 
ported during the same period: Great 
Britain, $10.50; Holland, $11; Scandi- 
navian ports, $11.50@$12; Brazil, $10, 
and Argentina, $11@$11.50. 





A BRITISH COAL OWNER with interests 
in the north of England has aroused 
a good deal of comment by proposing 
the creation of a gigantic coal trust for 
the entire country. There are in Great 
Britain 3,000 cdal mines run by 1,400 
concerns, and he argues that if they 
were amalgamated great economy in 
overhead charges would be made pos- 
sible. His scheme has called forth 
much criticism. The miners have re- 
fused to accept it and it is pointed out 
that even if it were a good thing in 
itself it would take far too long to or- 
ganize to be of service in the present 
crisis. Moreover, the idea of one trust 
for the entire country is being con- 
demned as implying the creation of too 
powerful a monopoly. 





English, German and American Coal 
“ Unloaded at French Ports 
CHANNEL PORTS 


Week Ended Week Ended 
April 16 April 23 
PHARMD S oo 6< oe a s00 600 450 
pO Oe peereerrae ye 1,791 
Dieppe... 1,075 2,466 
WOM ads «909,084 135 670 
Le Havre 5,330 7,000 
TRON hss iitnine ates 23,500 9,400 
ee ee rae ee 3,430 att 
eee ere 750 1,231 
Ce ees cis aera ale 2,870 7,532 
Chephourg. ...... 0600s: 1,183 4,375 
Samt-Malo........... 500 2,535 
Wao ew eeecatts. - Slee 540 
ATIANTIC AND MEDITERRANEAN 
AON. aed ne nk ees 1,571 676 
Saint-Nazaire......... 4,604 8,818 
WE MINOR so 050k vcayete a 4,603 5,626 
PPG ee are re 1,847 
RG eG iii ace cers . pacenes 2,100 
a ee 3,000 4,150 
Tonnay-Charente.....  ..... , 959 
ee eee 8,626 
0 eee ee 1,265 2764 
Marseille. ..........- 13,568 11,792 
TUBE sc cca mxswa® 79,347 76,713 





FRENCH ATLANTIC PORTS will receive 
several cargoes of Pools 5 and 7 gas 
coals, shipped last week. This ton- 
nage is for Paris gas works and is 
taken to indicate that France has a 
good demand for this grade of fuel, 
due to the continuance of the British 
strike. Prices ranged $10.50@$11.75, 
according to reports received here. 
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ALASKA 


In a letter to the House Territories Com- 
mittee against the bill transferring control 
of Alaskan affairs from present govern- 
ment departments and bureaus and placing 
it under an Alaskan Development Board 
of five members, Secretary of Agriculture 
Wallace recommends an Alaskan Board 
composed of representatives of each federal 
agency now active in Alaska and one or 
two permanent residents of Alaska. He 
recommends that the homestead law should 
be amended as it now applies to Alaska 
so that surface rights may be segregated 
from mineral rights. There are large areas 
underlaid by lignite, some of them the best 
agricultural lands in the territory. If these 
areas were located in any of the States 
the homesteader would be allowed to file 
and secure surface patent, the coal bodies 
being reserved by the federal government. 
This provision has not been extended to 
Alaska. He says that at present there 
is a land seeker in Alaska who claims to 
represent 100 residents of the Dakotas 
who wish to settle in Alaska if he reports 
favorably. Much of the available agricul- 
tural land in Alaska is underlain with coal 
and is classified as coal land. The one 
thing which is most likely to prevent a 
favorable report is the fact that until the 
law with reference to homestead entries 
for lands classified as coal land is changed, 
title to the surface of the land cannot 
be obtained, the secretary says. Such a 
change in the law would do much to stim- 
ulate permanent settlement in Alaska. 


ALABAMA 


Hywell Davis, commissioner of the De- 
partment of Labor, who has been making 
a survey of the unemployment situation 
in the Alabama coal fields, has completed 
his work. It is understood that the de- 
partment at Washington desired first-hand 
information on the labor situation with a 
view of possibly relieving the conditions in 
regard to unemployment, there being no 
intention of re-opening past labor troubles 
in the district. 


Foster Bain, director of the United States 
Bureau of Mines, Dr. D. A. Lyon, super- 
visor of stations of the bureau, Dr. O. P. 
Hood, chief mechanical engineer, and Dr. 
R. Moore, chief chemist of the bureau, 
made an inspection of the mine rescue 
station recently and also visited the new 
experiment station at Tuscaloosa. The 
officials of the Birmingham station, now 
located in West End, will occupy offices in 
the Federal postoffice when completed, the 
foreman in charge of equipment remaining 
at the present station. 


ILLINOIS 


A new town known as Jamestown is now 
experiencing a boom, due to the mining 
operations which are being developed in 
its vicinity. The town is located a few 
miles north of Cutler and is situated on the 
Wabash, Chester & Western R.R., which 
is now owned by the officials of the South- 
ern Gem Coal Co., of Chicago. The same 
company has bought two mines near James- 
town and are repairing extensively and 
equipping them with machinery. The town 
was laid off a little over a year ago and 
since that time many new homes have 
been erected and business houses are now 
being built. The railroad serves a large 
number of Mines along its route and ter- 
minates in Mt. Vernon, where the Southern 
Gem company has recently completed a 
—— and modern rescreening and storage 
plant. 


The Boehmer Coal Co., of St. Louis, 
which recently purchased and re-equipped 
the Victory mine in Perry County, has 
been awarded contracts py the City of St. 
Louis, to supply the city schools with coal 
for the coming winter. 

The large washhouse of the Smith-Lohr 
Coal Mining Co., located at Pana, was re- 
cently completely destroved by fire. The 
cause of the fire has not been determined. 
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The mine of the Paradise Coal & Coke 
Co., at Paradise, has again resumed opera- 
tions after being idle for a time, during 
which the air shaft of the mine was re- 
timbered, 


INDIANA 


Notice has been received by Vigo County 
court officials that the motion for an appeal 
in the case of Frank Arietto against the 
J. K. Deering Coal Co. has been dismissed 
by the Supreme Court of Indiana. In the 
Vigo County Superior Court Arietto was 
awarded $10,000 damages against the coal 
company. 

The Carbon Hill Coal Co. of Terre Haute 
has secured leases on a large acreage of 
Marshall coal near Rosedale and com- 
menced sinking a mine. A complete coal 
mining plant will be installed. The mine 
will be served with a switch from the P. B. 
Cc. & St. L. Ry. The Carbon Hill company 
is composed of Chicago, Terre Haute and 
Brazil capitalists. 

The Dry Fork Coal Co. at Terre Haute 
has filed a preliminary certificate of disso- 
lution. 

The western Indiana coal mine industry 
is beginning to boom again, following 
months of idleness due to dull market con- 
ditions. District officials state that more 
than a score of mines have been reopened, 
working full time, and that many others are 
working part time. Six new mines have 
sprung up in this district in the past ten 
days, all of which promise to turn out a 
good grade of coal. It is the belief of the 
district officials that the next two weeks 
will show some surprising developments in 
the industry. 

Coal contracts amounting to $425,516 for 
the various state institutions of Indiana 
have been awarded by the state purchasing 
committee. The actual saving made through 
the postponement of the award is $23,152. 
Companies obtaining contracts for supply- 
ing coal to all the state institutions, were 
as follows: Walter F. Bledsoe & Co., Terre 
Haute; Ogle Coal Co., Indianapolis; Star 
City Coal & Mining Co., Indianapolis, and 
Middleton & Wyman, of Madison. 


KENTUCKY 


The Fletcher Circuit Court was reversed 
by the Court of Appeals in the case of 
the Elkhorn-Hazard Coal Co. against S. C. 
Fairchild, the Appellate Court holding that 
a receiver for the company should not have 
been appointed. The court says that the 
company had money and property to com- 
pensate Fairchild and others in royalties 
and that they had an adequate remedy 
at law. 


The Benito Coal 
has increased 
$150,000. 

The Dempster Construction Co., hag 
Started work on an extension near Visco up 
Montgomery Creek to the site of the new 
coal town to be put in by the Memms- 
Haskins Coal Corporation. A number of 
mines in this district have started opera- 
tions again as a result of increased de- 
mand from the Lake district. Extensive 
improvements are planned by the Solar 
Coal Co., at Conda, according to reports 
just received. 


Co., of Middlesboro 
its capital from $25,000 to 


MARYLAND 


On May 15 Colonel C. W. Watson, presi- 
dent of the Consolidation Coal Co. and heads 
of the various divisions and departments of 
the company completed a week’s inspection 
tour of the properties of the company in four 
states—Kentucky, West Virginia, Pennsyl- 
vania and Maryland as well as an inspec- 
tion of the Duluth and Superior properties 
of the Northwestern Fuel Co. They had 
as their guests a number of bankers from 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Fair- 
mont, Cincinnati, Ashland and other points, 
several of the directors of the company also 
being in the party, which traveled in a 
special train. Among the guests and of- 
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ficials of the company were, General Samuel 
McRoberts, prominent New York banker 
and a director in the Consolidation (Co,; 
George A. Baird of Chicago; Alden §g, 
Blodgett, vice president of the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York; D. j 
Buchannan, president of the Old Ben Coa] 
Corporation of Chicago; John E. Bucking- 
ham, president of the Ashland National 
Bank of Ashland, Ky.; T. D. Crocker of 
the Minneapolis General Electric Co., Min- 
neapolis; W. W. Colpitts of Coverdale & 
Colpitts, New York; Robert A. Cassatt of 
Cassatt & Co., Philadelphia; J. Fan- 
nagen of Robert Garrett & Sons, Baltimore; 
M. J. Goble, vice president of the Fifty- 
Third National Bank of Cincinnati; T, Ed- 
ward Hambleton of Hambleton & Co., Bal- 
timore; V. L. Highland, of Clarksburg, W. 
Va., president of the Empire National Bank 
and a director of the Elkhorn Fuel Cor- 
poration; A. B. Koontz, Charleston, vice 
president of the Union Trust Co. of that 
city; A. S. Knowles, of Coverdale & Col- 
pitts, New York; L. A. Linderman, presi- 
dent of the Austin Machinery Corporation, 
Chicago; W. Bladen Lowndes, vice presi- 
dent of the Fidelity Trust Co., Baltimore; 
Acosta Nichols, Spencer Track Co. of New 
York; Judge Edward C. O’Rear, a promi- 
nent attorney of Frankfort, Ky.; A. H. S. 
Post, president of the Mercantile Trust & 
Deposit Co. of Baltimore; Frank Altschul, 
of New York, a director of the Consolida- 
tion; E. L. Booth, president of the Empire 
Coal Co., Ltd.. of Montreal, Can.; A. W. 
Calloway, of Baltimore; a director in the 
Consolidation; Colonel Ralph Crews, at- 
torney of the firm of Shearman & Sterling, 
New York; Edward Hamlin, president of the 
Metropolitan Coal Co., Boston; J. S. Hol- 
brook, general manager of sales of the Em- 
pire Coal Co., of Montreal; Walton Miller, 
president of the National Bank of Fair- 
mont.W. Va.: E. N. Saunders, Jr.. presi- 
dent of the Northwestern Fuel Co., St. 
Paul, Minn.; John Tracy, New York; Stan- 
ley A. Russell, assistant vice president of 
the National City Co., New York; W. S&S. 
Lucas, vice president of the National City 
Bank, New York: George T. Watson, of 
Fairmont. a director of the Consolidation ; 
Geo. W. Fleming, president of the Elkhorn 
Fuel Corporation, New York; J. E. Watson, 
Jr., Fairmont; J. O. Watson, Fairmont; 
James W. Weir, Charleston and Elkins, W. 
Va.: W. L. Andrews, vice president of the 
Consolidation, Baltimore; F. W. Wilshire, 
vice president, New York; S. D. Camden, 
vice president, New York; E. M. Mancourt, 
vice president, Detroit; F. P. Lyon, vice 


president, Fairmont; Hon. Johnson N. 
Camden, Versailles, Ky.; J. D. Stewart: 
Thomas F. Logan; James Alexander; 


Brooks Fleming, Jr., assistant to the presi- 
dent: W. M. Wilshire, general manager of 
sales, New York; A. S. Bowles, general 
auditor, New York: A. J. Watson. general 
purchasing agent, Fairmont; F. C. Davis, 
assistant general purchasing agent and 
president of the Fairmont Supply Co.; C. 
L. Green, director employment relationship 
department, Fairmont; Frank Haas, con- 
sulting engineer, Fairmont; C. N. Tarleton, 
manager of the West Virginia Division; J. 
G. Smyth. manager of the Elkhorn Division ; 
E. R. Price, manager of the Millers Creek 
Division; G. M. Gilette, manager of the 
Maryland Division; W. H. Kramer, man- 
ager of the Pennsylvania Division; J. E. 
Parsons. manager of the Export Depart- 
ment: E. H. Garner, manager of the Bos- 
ton office: J. L. Jacoby, manager of the 
Portsmouth, N. H., office; C. A. Chambers, 
manager of the Detroit office; T. H. 
Richardson, manager of the Cincinnati of- 
fice: W. A. Leetch, manager of the Wash- 
ington office; William McGreevy, manager 
of the Philadelphia office; H. C Thomas, 
manager of the Baltimore office; A. B. 
Lemmon, manager of the Chicago office: 
Cc. E. Davis. manager of the Louisville of- 
fice: C. T. Uhl, attorney at Somerset, Pa.; 
A. Taylor Smith, attorney at Cumberland, 
Md.; Tusca Morris, attorney at Fairmont; 
Greame Turnbull. of New York; Dr. C. J. 
Johnson, of Jenkins, Ky.; A. L. Mancourt, 
of Mancourt-Winters Coal Co., Detroit, 
Mich.; Murray Wilshire, New York: : 
Delevante. New York, secretary to Colonel 
Watson: George Akola, New York; T. F. 
Quinn, New York; A. E. Thurnes, Fair- 
mont: R. L. Robb, Fairmont. 
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MISSOURI 


ssouri Pacific R. R. auctioned off 
f West Virginia smokeless mine 

shipped_ by the Cleveland & Western 
Tun, eo of Cleveland, to the M. W. Warren 
— Co. of St. Louis for the Laclede Gas 
oe nt Co. which was rejected because the 
oasignees claimed that it failed to meet 
- provision of the contract that specified 


The Mi 
90 cars 0 


would run less than eight per cent 
4 were service alone on_ the coal 
ash. ted to something like $20,000. In 


n : 
aryition to that there are freight charges 


4.50 per ton on about 4,500 tons 
S = = is understood the coal at the 
mine sold for about $5. The Wallace Coal 
Co. bought 60 of the cars, ranging $2.50@ 
$2.70 per ton delivered at St. Louis. The 
other 30 cars went to three other scattered 
purchasers, the Missouri Pacific bidding in 
fourteen of them at $2.50 and $2.75 for 
railroad fuel. It is understood that a law 
suit over the actual loss in the transac- 
tion will result. 


NEW YORK 


annual report of Burns Brothers for 
on Decal year ended March 31, 1921, shows 
total net profits, after depreciation and 
federal taxes of $1,762,788, equivalent after 
preferred dividends to $20.55 a share earned 
on the $8,094,400 common stock. ‘The _con- 
solidated income_ account of the_ Burns 
Brothers of New Jersey and Burns Brothers 
of New York for the year ended March 31, 
1921, compares as follows: 





1921 1920 
Net saleS.........- $29,475,298 $24,053,980 
Costs and dep..... 26,282,953 22,150,009 














OE oy eee $3,242,845 $1,903,971 
heey 0, eee 1,711,424 1,209,272 
Wet) proat..<...- $1,530,921 $694,699 
SPENOT ANG: 6.65005 6 «3 231,867 332,356 
CS Sree $1,762,788 $1,027,055 
Pref. i aro 99,290 101,976 
OMe. TV Bsns. 0.058 6 0.0 808,517 779,070 
SAMERIURIEY ics. 3 io Sig old 2 $854,981 $146,009 
Profit and loss sur.. $2,347,239 $1,757,789 


Receivers of Coale & Co., Inc., New York 
City, were appointed recently in an equity 
proceeding instituted by Walter G. Jones 


COAL AGE 


of Yonkers, who holds an assigned claim 
of $31,700. The company was recently in- 
dicted by the Federal Grand Jury on a 
charge of the misuse of priority order for 
the transportation of coal but the indict- 
ment was dismissed. Liabilities were stated 
to amount to about $2,500,000 and assets 
to more than $2,000,000. The complaint 
Says the company is without sufficient funds 
to meet pressing needs in carrying on its 
business. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


After being closed down for three months 
the Beachley Coal Co., of Portage, Cambria 
County, has started operations at the mines 
at Fiddler’s Green. The mine is working 
six days a week. 


The Frugality Coal & Coke Co. is taking 
advantage of the slump in the mining busi- 
ness to take a turn at reforestation. This 
company is planting 10,000 trees, pine, 
spruce and other evergreens on their land. 
Last year this company set out 8,000 trees. 


The Sanner Coal Co., the Triangle Coal 
Co. and the Hillcrest Coal Co., all operat- 
ing mines in northern and western Somer- 
set County, have resumed operations on a 
40 to 50 per cent basis. The large new 
mines of D. B. Specht in the same field 
began production recently. 


On May 1 a terrific explosion_occurred in 
the generator room at the Hagevo Mine of 
the Shade Coal Mining Corporation, seven 
miles south of Windber, in Somerset County. 
An investigation revealed that some one 
had placed a large quantity of dynamite 
under one of the motors. H. E. Morgan of 
New York City, president of the corpora- 
tion, was at the mines during the week 
making an _ investigation. The mine has 
been shut down pending the rebuilding of 
the power house and the installation of 
new machinery. 


VIRGINIA 


The Coalmont Moshannon Coal Co., filed 
a petition in the Circuit Court of Norfolk 
recently against the Matthew Addy Steam- 
ship & Commerce Corporation of Delaware 
for recovery of damages for alleged breach 
of contract and under Virginia practice 
garnished their defendants. The defend- 
ants filed petition for removal of the case 
to the District Court of the U. S. for the 
eastern district of Virginia. Plaintiff filed 
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a motion to rem&fid the case, claiming that 
it was not removable for thé reason that 
the plaintiff and principal defendant were 
non-residents of the eastern district of 
Virginia. The District Court sustained this 
motion and ordered the case remanded to 
the State Court. A petition for mandamus 
directing the District Judge of the eastern 
district to vacate the order remanding the 
case, to redocket it in the District Court 
and that it be heard and determined ac- 
cording to law, was filed. A rule to show 
cause was issued and the judge has filed 
his return in which he asserts that the 
petition should be dismissed for the reason 
that the mandamus is not an appropriate 
remedy because not permitted by Section 
28 of the Judicial Code. The Supreme 
Court dismissed the petition for mandamus, 
on the ground that Section 28 of the Judi- 
cial Code is controlling and that Congress 
alone has the power to afford relief. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Frank P. Harmon, of Washington, one 
of the pioneer coal operators of the Nor- 
folk & Western coal fields, is the head of 
the new opération, the Puritan Coal Cor- 
poration, at Burch, on the new Pigeon 
Creek extension of the 'N. & W. The com- 
pany, which was recently organized, has a 
capital stock of $500,000, and the erection 
of a plant that will be thoroughly modern 
in every detail is contemplated. H. H. 
Davis, formerly with the Cabin Creek Con- 
solidated Coal Co., and Everette Harmon, 
formerly general manager of the Lynn Coal 
& Coke Co., will be associated with the 
corporation. 

All mines of the Pocahontas Fuel Co. will 
be operated on a full-time basis, from now 
until further notice, according to bulletins 
issued at each of the various plants of the 
company, says a news item from Bluefield. 
The United States Coal & Coke Co. has 
announced a_ general resumption of its 
plants on Tug Fork. These companies are 
the major operations of the Pocahontas 
field, and in addition to these companies 
the announcement comes that other pro- 
ducers are making preparations for full- 
time operation. 

At the annual meeting of stockholders of 
the Maryland Coal Co. of West Virginia, 
the board of directors, consisting of J. W. 
Galloway, George Howlett, John T. Hanson, 
J. E. McGowan, George Paull, Nathan Todd 
Porter, Jr., and Gordon Smith were re- 
elected. 
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In the complaint of the Wayne Coal Co. 
vs. the Pittsburgh & West Va. Ry., the I. C. 
C. has denied a motion of the railroad to 
dismiss the complaint without hearing. The 
complaint relates to the distribution of coal 
cars at the mines of the coal company on 
the line of the P. & W. Va. 


The Southern Ohio Coal Exchange of 
Columbus complains against unreasonable 
rates on bituminous coal from Ohio groups 
to C. F. A. territory as compared with 
rates from the Crescent groups. 


In the Supreme Court, counsel for the 
State of North Dakota has asked for an 
order to prevent the I. C. from putting 
into effect increased rates in the state until 
the Supreme Court had decided the pend- 
ing cases attacking the right of the com- 
mission to prescribe state rates. 


Plans for the Chicago, Terre Haute & 
Southeastern Ry. becoming a part of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul system were 
made public recently in Indianapolis, when 
the Public Service Commission was asked 
to approve a 999-year lease between the 
two roads. The C., T. H. & S. is to be 
made a coal carrier for the bigger railway 
System, which agrees to place new equip- 
ment on the coal road, according to papers 
filed with the commission. No date was set 
by the commission for considering the ap- 
plication for approval of the lease, but its 
terms already have been agreed upon by 
the Directors of the two roads. Under 
the lease the C. M. & St. P. agrees to pay 
the corporate expenses of the Southeastern 
road, not exceeding $12,000 a year, the 
interest on $18,317,000 of bonds, and the 
Principal of the bonds when they become 
due. The lease also provides that the 
C. M. & St. P. may buy the Southeastern 
4s paying $10 a share for its outstanding 

ock, 


In the case of the C. N. Dietz Lumber 


Co., involving rates on coal from points in 
Colorado, Illinois, Pennsylvania, West Vir- 
ginia and Wyoming to destinations in Iowa, 
Wyoming and Nebraska, the I. C. C. has 
authorized the Central Illinois Coal Traffic 
Bureau to intervene. 


The Slogo Coal Corporation and others 
of St. Louis in a complaint to the commis- 
sion attacks as unreasonable the rates on 
bituminous coal from mines at Johnson 
City and O’Fallon City, Ill., to intrastate 
and interstate destinations. Request is 
made that there be established joint through 
rates on coal from Johnson City which 
shall.not exceed rates in effect July 1, 1917, 
by more than 15 cents per ton, plus the 
recent rate advance. 


The Salt Lake & Utah Ry. (“Orem Line’) 
is appealing to the State Public Utilities 
Commission to be admitted to exactly the 
same footing in the matter of coal traffic 
as the steam roads. The company’s case 
is being presented by President W. C. Orem 
and Vice-President Ross Beason. They 
claim the road could supply a proper quota 
of cars to handle the coal traffic which 
would come to them. The application is 
opposed by the Salt Lake Route and the 
Utah Railway, who claim they have spent 
$5,000,000 on a joint terminal and are joint 
owners of 2,000 gondola coal cars so that 
in effect there is one railway extending 
from the coal mines to Salt Lake. J 


A number of cases were before the Ken- 
tucky State Railroad Commission on May 
5, among others the complaint of the Car- 
ter Coal Co. and others against a new rate 
put into effect by the Cumberland R.R., 
probably will be settled by resumption of 
the old rate, it was said. The Hazard 
rate, plus 10c. was given to mines on the 
Ohio & Kentucky R.R., at Frozen, Van 
Cleve, Wilhurst, Hampton, Rose Fork, Lee 
City, Helachawa, Adele and Cannel City 
to Winchester, Richmond and points be- 
yond, and the Hazard rate plus 20c. from 
Caney, Wells, Malone, and Index. _Com- 
plaint of the existing differential had been 
made to the commission by the Emory Cain, 
Riverside, Spencer, Bear Creek, Progressive 
and Wilhurst Coal Companies and H. B. 
Jones. 


Charges of collusion between attorneys 
representing the stockholders of the old 
defunct Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railroad 
Co. and the receivers of a large coal prop- 
erty formerly owned by the road are made 
by E, H. Miller of Huguenot Park, Bor- 
ough of Richmond, representing minority 
stockholders of the bankrupt road. Ex- 
ploitation of this coal property, ‘‘constitut- 
ing a sinister design against the railroad 
security holders,” is charged in a petition 
filed in the United States District Court 
for southern New York. The petition seeks 
to annul the recent order of the I. C. C. 
granting to the reorganized C. & E. I. R. 
Co., the right to issue stock. <A _ bitter 
fight is being made by a small group of 
New England stockholders, whose holdings 
do not amount in all to more than $100,- 
000, to check the reorganization of the 
bankrupt road. 

Invoking the decisions in both the federal 
and state courts, made against “illegal and 
invalid’ associations of coal companies 
with railroads and against monopolistic 
schemes as against public policy, suits have 
been filed by the Sunday Creek Coal Co., 
and the Buckeye Coal & Ry. Co., both of 
Columbus, in the Ohio Supreme Court on 
appeal from courts of Perry County, 
against the Central Union Trust Co., and 
the Hocking Valley Ry. Co. It is set up 
in the briefs of the plaintiffs that since 
the courts have disassociated the coal and 
railroad companies and decreed the can- 
cellation of all contract relations between 
them, that in spite of these decisions the 
courts of Perry County found for the rail- 
road company in a suit brought to quiet 
title to coal lands in Athens, Perry and 
Hocking counties. The cloud on the title 
arises through a mortgage made in Feb- 
ruary 1899 by the Hocking Valley Ry. Co. 
to the Central Trust Co., as trustee to se- 
cure an issue of $20,000,000 railroad com- 
pany’s bonds. The coal companies declare 
that they neither signed nor agreed to the 
bonds. The mortgage trust deed referred 
to also provides for a royalty of two cents 
on every ton of coal mined from its prop- 
erties, to be turned over to the mortgage 
ieniee and applied in retiring the railroad 
onds. 
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The Pittsburgh, Ohio Valley & Cincinnati 
R.R. has asked the I. C. C. for authority 
to construct and operate an extension of 
its road, which will run from its present 
terminus near Powhatan Station, Belmont 
Co. in a southerly direction 2.9 miles to a 
point in the coal lands of the Marcoll Coal 
Co., in Switzerland Township, Monroe Co., 
Ohio. 

The Hagerstown (Md.) Chamber of Com- 
merce in a complaint to the I. C. C. attacks 
as unreasonable the rates on bituminous 
coal originating in the so-called Pittsburgh- 
Youghiogheny, Connellsville, W. Va., Cum- 
berland and Piedmont. coal districts ‘to 
Hagerstown because they exceed the rates 
from those districts to Martinsburg, W. Va. 

The commission has suspended until July 
1 the operation of schedules-of the B. & O. 
R.R. (Willard, Ohio, exclusive, Neffs, Ohio, 
Parkersburg, W. Va., Kenova, W. Va., in- 
elusive and east), which provide a switch- 


ing charge of 55c. per 2,000 pounds for 
switching coal, coal bouletts or briquetts 


and coke from points of connection with 
the Chesapeake Western Ry. to private sid- 
ings on the Valley R.R., also to connections 
with the Southern Ry. 

In the complaint of the West Kentucky 
Coal Co., an L. C. examiner recommends 
that four cars of coal from Clay, Ky., to 
Clinton, Ia., were misrouted and awards 
reparation to the coal company, but that 
the rate applicable via route shipments 
should have moved is not unreasonable. 








Personals 





Carl Scholz, vice-president of the Raleigh- 
Wyoming Coal Co. is on a trip that in- 
cludes a visit to Chicago and Cincinnati 
and possibly other cities in the West. 

Frank Harris of the Cannelton Coal and 
Coke Co. of Cannelton, W. Va. was a visitor 
to the Cincinnati market to size up the 
western. situation. 

0. V. Feeney, formerly in the sales de- 
partment of W. J. Rainey, Inc. for a num- 
ber of years, has become connected with 
the Pioneer Coal & Coke Co. as assistant 
resident Manager of the New York Office. 

The Hauck Mfg. Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
manufacturers of oil burners, oil forges, 
ete., has elected as president, Henry T. 
Gerdes, Mechanical Engineer and manu- 
facturer of New York; first vice-president, 
M. C. Hauck; second vice-president, A. B. 
Hauck; third vice-president, H. H. Kress; 
treasurer, A. H. Stein; secretary, J. Lutz. 

Henry Henderson, who has been superin- 
tendent of the coal mining operations of the 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & R.R. at Blossburg, 
Ala., has been transferred to the superin- 
tendency of the Blocton Division, succeed- 
ing James Stewart, who died recenily. 

E. J. Taylor of Pittsburgh, Pa., has re- 
tired as chief engineer of the Pittsburgh 
Coal Co. on account of ill health. He has 
been made consulting engineer. The posi- 
tion of chief engineer has been filled by 
the promotion of Harry Miller of Pitts- 
burgh, assistant general manager of opera- 
tions. 

W. E. Bach, Kentucky River Mining Co., 
of Lexington, spent several days in Cin- 
cinnati recently looking after business 
matters. 

N. R. Lickerman of the Fidelity Coal Co.., 
Chicago, recently made a trip to the mining 
sections of West Virginia stopping off in 
Cincinnati en route. 

E. H. Heiner, vice-president of the Su- 
perior Coal & Dock Co., recently visited 
the docks and offices of the company, lo- 
cated at Duluth-Superior harbor. 

0. H. Koch, one of the members of 
American Engineering Council’s executive 
board, has just completed visits to member 
societies in New Orleans, Birmingham and 
Nashvilie. He reports that these societies 
are very much interested in the activities 
of the Federated American American En- 
gineering Societies. 

L. W. Wallace, executive secretary of the 
Federated American Engineering Societies. 
has returned to his office in Washington 
after a visit to Milwaukee, Detroit and 
Chicago. At Milwaukee he addressed the 
Society of Industrial Engineers; at Detroit 
he spoke at the annual banquet of the loca} 
engineering societies; in Chicago he at- 
tended a meeting of American Engineering 
Council’s committee dealing with the licens- 
ing of engineers. 

R. O. Petman, vice-president, F. q 
Weaver Coal Co.. Toronto and Montreal, 
and sales agent in Canada for the Imperial 
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Coal Corporation, has completed a two 
weeks vacation in Atlantic City. 

Charles A. Owen, president of the Impe-z 
rial Coal Corporation and of the Tidewater 
Coal Exchange, Inc., was designated by the 
Salvation Army as chairman of the whole- 
sale bituminous coal section for the Third 
Home Service Appeal. On the committeee 
with Mr. Owen are the following: Lebanor 
S. Williard, Williard-Sutherland, G M. } ex- 
ter,, Dexter & Carpenter, J. D. Enney, Wm. 
Cory-Mann-George Corp., Mr. Lewis, M. A. 
Hanna & Co., John Whiteley, Whiteley & 
Foedish, Nat C. Asheom, B. Nicoll & Co., 
W. A. Marshall, W. A. Marshall & Co., 
R. B. Baker, Sterling Coal Co., T. H. Wat- 
lins, Pennsylvania Coal & Coke Co., Jas. 
Hill, Knickerbocker Fue! Co., John Berwind, 
Berwind-White Coal Mining Co. 








Industrial News 





Birmingham, Ala.—Charles F. Horst, Jr., 
has withdrawn from membership in the 
Grider Coal Sales Agency, Inc., with which 
he has been associated for several years, 
and has established an agency and broker- 
age office in the Brown-Marx Building. 

New York, N. Y¥.—The Pioneer Coal & 
Coke Co., of Pittsburgh has opened a local 
office at 17 East 42d : 

Washington, D. C. — The Senate 
adopted the committee amendment to the 
naval bill increasing the appropriation for 
‘fuel for the Marine Corps from $590,000 
to $1,000,000. Vote on the amendment in- 
creasing the appropriation for fuel for the 


has 


Navy from $17,500,000 to $25,000,000 has 
been deferred until later. 
Washington, D. C.—The Navy Depart- 


ment in a letter to the House Committee on 
Mines and Mining in connection with the 


‘ pending bill to have the Bureau of Mines 


services, 


purchase coal for all government 
to 


requests that the Navy be permitted 
continue the purchase of its coal. 

Washington, D. C.— “he failure of retail 
prices to be reduced in proportion to whole- 
sale prices was considered at a conference 
of representatives of retail dry goods inter- 
ests with officials of the Department of 
Commerce, Federal Trade Commission and 
the Federal Reserve Board. The confer- 
ences may extend into other lines of busi- 
ness. 

Washington, D. C.—The sales tax pro- 
posal, now being heard before the Senate 


Finance Committee. would apply to sales 
of coal. _Its cumulative effect would also 
be felt in determining costs of materials 


such as coal used in the production of ar- 
ticles for sale, according to witnesses he- 
fore the committee. 





Association Activities 





Cincinnati Coal Exchange 


Over one hundred retailers from Indiana, 
Michigan, Illinois and the Northwest were 
the guests of the exchange while passing 
through the city on the way to the Rich- 
mond convention. The visitors were taken 
for a tour of the city and across to the 
Fort Mitchell Country Club, where dinner 
was served. Following the repast short 
talks were made by Joseph Briscoe, pres- 
ident of the Cincinnati Coal Exchange, 
James Reilly, manager of the Queen City 
Coal Co. and president of the local Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Captain Heller, president 
of the Indiana Retail Coal Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation, John A. George, president of the 
Indianapolis Coal Co., President Ed. Zipf of 
the Chicago Coal Merchants’ Association, 
Homer Jones of Chicago, a cost expert and 
M. Hiscox of the Coal Retailer. 





Indiana Retail Coal Merchants’ 


Association 
_ Protest against the farmers’ co-opera- 
tive bill, passed by Congress, May 4, was 


made in a resolution adopted recently at 
the closing session of the association. The 
resolution set out that the bill grants priv- 
ilegés to “‘persons in stated lines of business 
which are denied to others who are en- 
gaged in other lines.” It also objects to 
the feature that seeks to exempt certain 
classes of producers and traders from the 
provisions and penalties of the anti-trust 
laws, while all others not so classified are 
to be held _ to strict observance of the laws. 
George Otis Smith, director of the United 
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Survey, 
last 
that the 
the public and 
and 
paigns be instituted to regain public con- 


States Geological 
cipal speaker at the 
Smith asserted 
unpopular with 
extensive publicity 


was the prin. 

session. Mt 
coal businesg is 
urged that 
advertising cam- 


fidence. He said that a great deal of th 
unpopularity was brought about by the 
operations of a large number of small 
dealers who made flyers into the market 
during the erg of high prices and quick 
gains and who were unable to withstanq 
later losses. Other speakers were J, w 
Clark of St. Louis, Mo., assistant generai 
traffic manager of the Big Four, who ex- 
plained operating costs of the railroadg in 
handling coal, and B. R. Inman, manager 
of the Indiana State Chamber of Commerce 


St. Louis Coal Club 








The St. Louis Coal Club held its fina) 
meeting of the season May 11 at the 
American Annex Hotel, St. Louis. Dr, T. R 


3ell of the chemical department of Wash- 
ington University, delivered an address on 
the “Demonstration of the Method of Deter. 
mining the Fuel Value of Coal.” An aetua} 
B.t.u. test was made. 








Obituary 


John W. Campbell, aged 45, division 
gineer of the H 


é 
Cc. Frick Coke Co., died 
suddenly at Ashland, Pa., where he was 
visiting relatives. Mr. Campbell had been 
in ill health for some time. 

Charles P. Ford, a resident of Marsh- 
wood, Pa., for over thirty years one of the 
most prominent individual coal operators 
in northeastern Pennsylvania, died in the 
Scranton private hospital, following an 
illness of ten days, 

Alexander Sharp, a 
engineer of British Columbia, member of 
the Canadian Mining Institute. and _ par- 
ticularly well known because of his knowl: 
edge of coal-mining conditions in western 
Canada, died at Vancouver after a_ long 
illness. In the course of a long residence 
he has been identified with most phases of 
mining development in British Columbia. 





prominent mining 








Coming Meetings 





Michigan-Ohio-Indiana Coal Association 
will hold its annual meeting June 15, 16 
and 17 at Cedar Point, Ohio. Secretary, B. 
F. Nigh, Brunson Bldg., Columbus. 

National Association of Cost Account- 
ants will hold its annual convention at 
Cleveland, Ohio, Sept. 14, 15 and 16. See 
retary, S. C. McLeod, 130 West 42d St. 
New York City. 

West Virginia Coal Mining Institute will 
hold its semi-annual meeting June 7 and 8 


at Fairmont, W. Va. Secretary, R. E. 
Sherwood, Charleston, W. Va. 
Kocky Mountain Coal Mining Institut+ 


will hold its summer meeting the early part 
of June at Salt Lake City, Utah. Secre- 
tary, F. W. Whiteside, Denver, Colo. 

Mine Inspectors’ Institute of America will 
hold its twelfth annual meeting at Charles- 
ton, W. Va., July 12 to 15. Secretary, J. W. 
Paul, Bureau of Mines, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Iinois and Wisconsin Coal Dealers’ As- 
sociation will meet at Chicago, Tl, July 18 
and 14. 


American Society for Testing Materials 
will hold its annual meeting at the New 
Monterey Hotel, Ashbury Park, N. J., June 
20 to 24. Secretary, C. L. Warwick, 1315 


Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Illinois Mining Institute will hold _ its 
spring outing the early part of June on the 
Mississippi and MTIllinois Rivers, the boat 
leaving St. Louis for Peoria on June 8 and 
returning on June 5. Secretary, Martin 
Bolt, Springfield, Il. 

The American Mining Congress and Na- 
tional Exposition of Mines and Mining 
Equipment, The 24th annual convention 
on Oct. 17 to 22 at the Coliseum, Chicago, 
Ill. Assistant secretary, John T. Burns, 
Congress Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 

American Institute of Chemical Engineers 
will hold its spring meeting, June 20 to 24 
at Detroit. Mich. Secretary, Dr. J. C. 
Olsen, Polytechnic Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


<< 

The American Wholesale Coal Associa- 
tion will hold its annual convention in 
Washington, D. C., June 7 and 8. Secre- 
tary. G. H. Cushing, Woodworth Bldg,., 
Washington, D. C. 











